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LIKE SHOOTING FISH IN A BARREL 


It’s a cinch to get urgently needed facts and figures 
when all you have to do is call STATISTICAL. 


This organization can provide 100 girls for an 
inventory. We can give you 50, 1000 or 100,000 
hours for any figure work, whether it be a retro- 
active payroll, a revision of standard costs or a 
LIFO revaluation. Or we can key-punch from 


1000 to 1,000,000 cards and then tabulate them 


for you on an inventory, a sales analysis, a machine 
load, a sales forecast or you name it. We can type 
1000 financial statements for you. 

All this may swamp you. but to STATISTICAL, 


it’s like shooting fish in a barrel. 


Remember this complete service is available to 
you on a regular or emergency basis. Just phone 


or write our nearest office for complete story. 


CALCULATING ¢ TYPING ¢ MARKETING RESEARCH TABULATIONS 


(IN YOUR OFFICE OR OURS) 


TABULATING e 


ST. LOUIS 
Arcade Building 
Phone CH. 5284 


CHICAGO 


53 West Jackson Blvd 
Phone HA 7-2700 


NEW YORK 


50 Broadway 
Phone WH 3-8383 





TRAINING 
YOU CAN 


WITH Zz Jf 
OR, - 


@ When you are asked to recommend an accounting course, the educational background 
of the International Accountants Society, Inc., will give you complete confidence. The 
five men composing our Executive Educational Committee are responsible for [AS 
educational policies and activities. The sixteen Certified Public Accountants composing 
the IAS Faculty prepare text material, give consultation service, or grade exami- 
nation papers. Some give full time, other part time, to LAS work. Our Advisory Board 
consists of forty outstanding Certified Public Accountants, business executives, attor- 
neys, and educators. who counsel with the [AS Management, on request, about tech- 
nical accounting, educational, and business matters. 

The uniformly high caliber of these men is eloquent testimony to the quality of 
IAS training. 





EXECUTIVE EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


GEORGE P. ELLIS Practicing Certified Public Accountant; Member of Faculty, International Accountants Society, Inc.; Former Presi- 
> dent, Ulinois Chamber of Commerce; Former President, American Society of Certified Public Accountants; Former 
psident, Executives Club of Chicago. 
THOMAS W. LELAND Head, Department of Business and Accounting, Texas A. and M. College; Past President, American Accounting 
B.A., M.A., C.P.A. Association; Former Educational Director, American Institute of Accountants; Past President, Texas Society of 
C.P.A.'s; Editor of ‘Contemporary Accounting. 
DEXTER S. KIMBALL Chairman, Board of Directors, International Accountants Soctety, Inc.; Dean Emeritus, College of Engineering, 
M.E., LL.D., D.Sc. Cornell University; Former President, nerican Socuty of Mechanical Engineers; author of ‘Cost Finding, 
Industrial Economics,” and other texthooks, 
LEE GALLOWAY Vice-Chairman, Board of Directors, International Accountants Society, Inc.; Former Chairman, Board of Direc 
B.Sc., Ph. D. ors, The Ro d Press Company; Former Director, Department of Management, New York University; author of 
e Management’ and other textbooks. 

STEPHEN GILMAN cational Director, International Accountants Society, Inc.: author of “ Accounting Concepts of Profit,” ‘* Anal- 
B.Sc., C.P.A. g Financial Statements,’’ “Principles of Accounting, What the Figures Mean,’ and numerous technical 
( counting and allied subjects. 


FACULTY 


Stanley E. Beatty, C.P.A. C. W. Emshoff, C.P.A. James W. Love, C.P.A G. E. Taylor, C.P.A. 

Robert Dick, C.P.A. Stephen Gilman, C.P.A. Paul H. Moore, C.P.A J. G. Terry, C.P.A. 

Roy E. Duvall, C.P.A. Robert H. Gregory, C.P.A. Frank H. Murray, C.P.A Harry H. Westphain, C.P.A. 
George P. Ellis, C.P.A. C. E. Hoglund, C.P.A. Kenneth E. Oakley, C.P.A. Earl R. White, C.P.A. 











{dditional information about this training will be sent to you in booklet form, on request. 
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NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY. After brief 
instruction, anyone in your office can operate 
the new Marchant Figuremaster efficiently. It has 
fewer controls... instant, positive division line-up 
.. + flexible universal tabulator... automatic 


point-off in division, either as a decimal or percent- 


FIGURE FASTER WITH A 





age. Simultaneous automatic multiplication is 
made easier and faster with specially designed 


key-tops which guard against manual error and 
aid touch-system operation...all adding up to 
more CPO.” These and 14 other principal new 
features, combined with Marchant'’s traditional 
accuracy control, simplicity and silent-speed, es- 
tablish the Figuremaster as the world’s foremost 


calculator. *Calculations Per Operator 


"iRCMANT 


MARCHANT «= 


fe AMPRICA'S FIRST CALCULATOR 


Find out how the new Marchant ee) 


Figuremaster can get out your figures ~ 
faster and cheaper. Call the Marchant 
Man in your phone book today 


or just mail this coupon to Marchant 
Calculating Machine Company, 
Oakland 8, California 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Oakland 8, California 


Without obligation, I would like to see the Figuremaster 


Please send me free information about the Figuremaster © 











RECIPROCAL INSURANCE 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Some time ago Business Week carried 
an article on Reciprocal Insurance, and 
because of an interest in the subject I have 
been trying to find material in other pub- 
lications. Have you published anything 
on this subject in bygone issues or are 
you, by chance, scheduling anything in 
the future ? 

THEODORE F. GLOISTEN 
Controller 

The American Home Magazine 
New York 


In an early issue we plan to publish an 
article on Reciprocal Insurance by Henry 
Z. Walck, President and Treasurer of the 
Oxford University Press, Inc., New York. 
Because of a heavy backlog of unpublished 
but previously accepted material the article 
may not appear for one or two issues after 


the current one. 


The Editors 


MORE ON OWN-LEASE FINANCING 


Editors, THE 

I was interested in the two articles on 
“Own-Lease Financing” in the February 
issue of THE CONTROLLER. Has THI 
CONTROLLER or the Controllers Institute 
of America published anything previ- 
ously on this subject ? 


CONTROLLER: 


READER 


of Working Capital” 
Verdelin, Vice President and 
Real Estate, The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, appeared 
in a Special pamphlet published by the 
Controllers Institute late in 1947. The title 
of the pamphlet is “Current Controllership 
" It is available direct from 


A paper on “Sources 
by He nry 


Manager of 


Consideratio ns 


the Institute at $1.00 per copy and contains 
several other papers on various phases of 
internal control, cost reduction, inventory 
control, forecasting. depreciation reserves, 
and like matters. 


The Editors 


A REMARKABLE CHART 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

It has occurred to me that the simple 
chart enclosed (see below) has more than 
just passing interest. Perhaps you would 
choose to use it in a forthcoming issue of 
the well informed magazine which you 
edit. It appears that the author of the 
chart is unknown. I have had much satis- 
faction, however, in including it among 
my personal papers and referring to it 
from time to time. 

According to The Wall Street Journal 
which published the chart a number of 
years ago, it was found in an old desk in 
Philadelphia in 1902. The original chart 
was very much discolored by age, and the 
desk in which it was found was known 
to be at least forty years old. There was 
good reason to believe that it was made up 
during the Civil War or possibly before. 

Readers of your magazine might wish 
to check this chart against their own ex- 
perience. It is surprising how close the un- 
known author hit such major depressions 
as 1873, 1894, and the 1929 stock market 
crash. You will note, however, that he 
was not able to anticipate the second 
World War and although the chart shows 
a dip between 1938 and 1948, it is in line 
with the 1948 records. 

That downward slant between 1948 and 
1956 deserves a second look indeed on the 
part of corporate controllers. 

JOHN D. GRAYSON 
Controller 
The Magnavox Company 


AA—Years of Good Times and High Prices. Time to sell stocks and values of all kinds. 
BB—Years of Hard Times and Low Prices. Time to buy. 
CC—Years in which Panics have occurred and will occur again. 
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CAPITAL ITEM—OR EXPENSE? 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Comptrollers are confronted from 
time to time with the problem of decid- 
ing whether an expenditure for renew- 
ing or replacing parts for machines is a 
capital item or an expense item. Though 
the problem may not be in the nature of 
a major accounting matter, it 1s impor- 
tant to nearly all comptrollers—partic- 
ularly on account of the attitude of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue in respect 
to the ratio of total repairs of a plant to 
total depreciation charges for any one 
year. 

If any readers of THE CONTROLLER fe- 
spond to this request for information, I 
am sure a composite reply in the col- 
umns of a future issue would be of inter- 
est. 

A. C. HARRAGIN 
Comptroller 
Lone Star Cement Corporation 


DEPRECIATION POLICY 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 
I have heard that United States Steel 
recently changed its policy for determin- 
ing depreciation. Can you tell me where 


further information is available ? 
G.A.R. 


The story of its new method was de- 
scribed in the U.S. Steel Quarterly by Irv- 
ing S. Olds, Chairman of the Board. The 
bulletin, dated February 1949, presented 
the follou ing paragraph 5S 


“In its accounts for 1947, United States Steel 
reflected in the total wear and exhaustion for 
the year an amount of $26,300,000 in addition 
to the normal depreciation based on original 
cost of its facilities. This added amount, 
which represented 30% of the normal depre- 
ciation, was determined partly through expe- 
rienced cost increases and partly through study 
of construction cost index numbers. Although 
it was materially less than the experienced cost 
increase in replacing worn-out facilities, it was 
a step toward stating total wear and exhaustion 
in an amount which would recover in current 
dollars of diminished buying power the same 
purchasing power as the original expenditure 

This principle was continued during the 
first three quarters of 1948. In view of the 
continued increase in the cost of goods and 
facilities during 1948, the additional charge 
for wear and exhaustion was advanced, effec- 
tive as of January 1, 1948, to 60% of the de 
preciation based upon original cost, because the 
initially adopted was not sufficient to 
cover the true cost of property currently con 
sumed 

“In the last issue of the Quarterly, it was 
stated that, in view of the position taken by 
the American Institute of Accountants and the 
discussions between the Corporation and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, further 
study was being made in an effort to agree 


30% 


upon principles satisfactory to the Commission 
for determining and reflecting additional wear 


and exhaustion cost 
United States Steel believes that the prin 
ciple which it adopted in 1947, and continued 





in 1948, is a proper recording of the wear and 
exhaustion of its facilities in tesms of current 
dollars as distinguished from the dollars which 
it originally expended for those facilities. How- 
ever, in view of the disagreement existing 
among accountants, both public and private, 
and the stated position of the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants, which is supported by 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, that 
the only accepted accounting principle for de- 
termining depreciation is that which is re 
lated to the actual number of dollars spent for 
facilities, regardless of when or of what buying 
power, United States Steel has adopted a 
method of accelerated depreciation on cost in- 
stead of one based on purchasing power re- 
covery. This method is made retroactive to 
January 1, 1947. The amount of the accelerated 
depreciation for the year 1948 is $55,314,736, 
including a deficiency of $2,675,094 in the 
amount reported in 1947 as depreciation added 
to cover replacement cost. Such accelerated 
depreciation is not presently deductible for 
Federal income tax purposes 

“The accelerated depreciation is applicable to 
the cost of postwar facilities in the first few 
years of their lives, when the economic useful- 
ness is greatest. The amount thereof is related 
to the excess of current operating rate over 
United States Steel's long-term peacetime av- 
erage rate of 70% of capacity. The annual 
accelerated amount is 10% of the cost of fa 
cilities in the year in which the expenditures 
are made and 10% in the succeeding year, ex- 
cept that this amount is reduced ratably as the 
operating rate may drop, no acceleration being 
made at 70% or lower operations. The ac 
celerated depreciation is in addition to the 
normal depreciation on such facilities but the 
total depreciation over their expected lives will 
not exceed the cost of the facilities.” 


The Editors 


“MOST INTERESTING” 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

THE CONTROLLER is an exceptionally 
well presented publication and I found it 
most interesting. 

F. L. LETCHFIELD 

Consulting Engineer and 

Assistant Vice President 

Wells-Fargo Bank & Union 
Trust Co. 

San Francisco, California 


CONTROLLERS ARE “TOPS” 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Let me suggest that you add to your in- 
teresting and significant compilation of 
presidents who were formerly controllers 
the names of Walter A. Bowers, President 
of Utopia College, Eureka, Kansas, and 
Allen B. Crow, President of the Economic 
Club of Detroit. Both men are members of 
the Controllers Institute of America. 

How does your count stand now? I 
have bet a friend that before long you will 
pass the 50 mark. 

B.C. 
And... 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 


I was interested to note in the February 
issue that your count of corporation presi- 


dents who were previously controllers has 
reached the total of 44.* It is indeed an in- 
teresting commentary. Obviously the need 
for financial experts and cost-minded in- 
dividuals to head corporations is great. 
And I am sure that if a full census could 
be taken the number of controllers who are 
now ‘tops’ as presidents would be even 
greater. 

I realize that you have been recording 
only presidents but there are, of course, 
many other instances. As you appreciate, 
the executive vice president of one cor- 
poration often has practically the same au- 
thority and responsibility that in another 
corporation is held by the president. 

One instance that comes to mind is the 
recent elevation to the executive vice presi- 
dency of General Motors Corporation of 
Harlow Curtice. He was comptroller and 
later president of one of the GMC afhli 
ates prior to becoming head of the Buick 


Division of GMC, the position he held 
immediately preceding his appointment as 
GMC Executive vice president. 

You probably do not have space to list 
nor the facilities to research the number of 
executive vice presidents but I am sure 
their number is large. And, like the case of 
the controller-president, their number is 
growing. 

Your interesting publication continues 
to demand and deserve high respect among 
all who are interested in any phase of con- 
trollership and financial management in 
corporations. 


R.D.R. 


*With the announcement of the election of 
C. C. Jarchow to the presidency of Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries, Chicago, and Charles 
F. Scully to the preside ncy of the General 
Candy Corporation (see Page 194), the total 
is 40. 

The Editors 





FORTHCOMING FEATURES 
in THE CONTROLLER 


Evaluating Management 


by Jackson Martindell 


Personnel Administration in Controllership 


by F. P. Hagaman 


The Art of Handling Employe Grievances 


Analyzing Financial Policy 


Those Who Will Follow 


by Russell C. Stone 
by Charles L. Bush 


by K. Y. Siddall 


Operating Problems Facing General Managers 
and How the Controller Can Help 


by Ray M. Schmitz 


The Four F’s of an Annual Report 


by Edward C. Potter, Jr. 


Pension and Profit-Sharing Plans 


by A. D. Harder 


The “New Look” in Balance Sheets 


Depreciation Insurance 


by R. K. Mautz 


by G. F. Wahl 


Technique of Procedures Analysis 


THE CONTROLLER 
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“40” Rules of Thumb 


Rules of thumb are often dangerous, more dangerous than 
rules enacted by legislatures or boards of directors—be- 
cause such formal rulings are carefully debated. Rules of 
thumb are likely to grow like Topsy. 

For example, it is too easy for one corporation to follow 
the lead of another in deciding not to employ men over 
40 years of age. Perhaps it is just as dangerous to de- 
cide that men over 65 years of age are obsolete and install 
a rigidly compulsory retirement system. Some corporations 
have retreated from that view. If so, perhaps the 40-year 
rule is open to question—and for the same reasons. 

Life insurance actuaries tell us that life expectancy has 
increased markedly during the past 40 years. If a man has 
more life expectancy, isn’t it reasonable to suppose that his 
“working expectancy” is also on the upgrade? 

That is an overall reasoning applicable to all sorts of 
jobs; but there is a more specific one applicable to the con- 
troller’s work. If there ever was a job in which accumu- 
lated wisdom, knowledge of the ways of accomplishment- 
and knowledge of the ways of evasion—can be useful, it 
is the controller's job. Enthusiasm and endurance are of 
prime importance to a sales manager, and too much discre- 
tion may be a disadvantage—but 1s this necessarily true of 
a controller? 

What can our readers tell us about age vs. youth in the 
controller's job? 


Danger of Thinking in Black and White 


The other day a prominent physician, speaking to a group 


of doctors and laymen regarding the possibility of federal- 
ized health insurance, said, ‘There is no such thing as a 
little bit of socialism, any more than you can be a little bit 
pregnant.’ His metaphor was drawn from unimpeachable 
professional knowledge, but his statement was another 
example of the dangerously comfortable type of thinking 
which leaves us open to flank attack by the strategists who 
want to socialize or communize our economy. 

The doctor was painting in black and white and forgetting 
the shades of gray—the fact that many municipalities have 
for years run hospitals which take care of indigent citizens 
free of charge, and partly or entirely at the taxpayers’ ex- 
That is socialism, but only a “‘little bit,” and not 
We are also 


pense 
very alarming to us because we are used to it. 
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quite accustomed to municipal, state, and national parks, all 
of which could be operated by private enterprise if we were 
determined to keep completely free from the taint of so- 
cialism. 

We are equally accustomed to mixtures of socialism and 
private enterprise, with most of our highways and bridges 
free while a few strategic parkways and bridges are pri- 
vately operated or owned by semi-public corporations. 
Framers of the Constitution, after long debate, agreed on 
the socialistic institution of the U. S. Post Office because 
they felt that interchange of information was so important 
to the growth and solidity of the country as to deserve gov- 
ernment control and subsidy. But that same socialistic post 
office department depends largely on private contractors for 
transporting the mail. 

To an observer from Mars, not prejudiced by debates on 
social theory or by words that have acquired a “bad taste,” 
the United States might appear to be a nation of people 
who do things in a most practical way, resorting to public 
or private enterprise depending on which gives the great- 
est good for the greatest number. In such an open compe- 
tition, private enterprise is almost certain to win a large 
part of the time, because it can show results. But let us 
make sure to dramatize and publicize these victories of in- 
centive and enterprise so that none will miss the point. 

Similarly, in thinking about business problems, the tend- 
ency to paint in black and white may conceal important 
values. We ordinarily classify an enterprise as making a 
profit or a loss, but profit-wise there are really three sig- 
nificant classes of enterprise: 

(1) the saccessful—those making a suificient profit to 
assure growth by attracting new investors or plowing back 
profits into capital assets; 

(2) the sarvivors—making just enough profit to continue 
as a source of living for the employes and to maintain the 
integrity of the investment after a fashion, but not enough 
to attract new capital or weather an economic storm; 

(3) the /osers—who, by any sound accounting concepts, 
are headed for bankruptcy unless a change occurs. 


The size of that intermediate class—the one we should 
paint in gray—may tell more about the general health and 
character of an industry than either the successful or the 
losing group. 

Every organization has some able, vigorous employes, as 
well as some lazy, incompetent, or crooked—and it’s not 
hard to tell what to do about those groups. The danger 
lies in between, with the mediocre employes—dull gray— 
not good enough to build business o¢ increase efficiency, 
yet not poor enough to be fired. 

Watch for the shades of gray. 


Definition de Dictionary 
Commentator: one who revolves rapidly 
in a field of personal magnetism 
and occasionally electrifies someone 


by being shocking. 


-WALTER MITCHELL, JR. 








"Does over half 
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automatically!" 
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NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING SAVES TIME, MONEY, AND EFFORT * 
) 


automatically. And what the machine does automatically 
the bookkeeper cannot do wrong! wow T0 
Automatic machinery reduces costs in offices, just as ave Monty 


On some jobs more than two-thirds of the posting is done ne | 


in factories, mines, agriculture, transportation. Automatic 
operation is but one of a unique combination of time- 
labor-money-saving features found only on Nationals. 

Ask your National representative to study your 
present accounting methods and report what a National 
Mechanized System can save you. 


on YOUR 
BOOKKEEPING 


Sire 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


*Get this FREE 20-page 
booklet, ‘How to Save Money 
on Your Bookkeeping.” 

Ask your local National 
representative, or write to 

The National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 











and now... 
the mimeograph 





She’s relaxed, free from fatigue, comfortably seated at 
the new A. B. Dick mimeograph—the table-top model 
435 with built-in electric motor. It is shown here on the 
A. B. Dick model 27 stand, which adds foot control to 
the operator’s ease. 

This comfort-engineering helps maintain a high level 
of production. In less than a minute you can have over 
100 clear, black-on-white copies of written, typed and 
drawn material. Special accessories are available to 
speed and simplify systems work. 

Ask your nearby A. B. Dick representative for a dem- 
onstration. Look in the phone book or write for his 
name. A. B. Dick Company, 720 West Jackson Boule- 


vard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
Mimeographing is BALANCED Duplicating 


MODEL 435. Full Flexamatic Control to 

handle wide variety of paper and card stocks, 
Fast-loading feed table with 125-sheet capacity. 
Three-way copy adjustment. Universal stencil clamp. For 
use with all makes of suitable stencil 

duplicating products. 





y. a Bi, 


Commercial Portfolio. 
Nearly 400 easily traced 
drawings for commercial 

firms. Add interest to bulletins, 
contest letters, house organs, 
training literature, and other 
material. Three sections: 

Sales Promotion and 
Advertising; General and 
Seasonal; Safety. 





Addressing Stencil Sheet. 
For fast addressing. 
Mimeograph 33 addresses 
onto page of gummed, 
perforated labels. Guide 
lines on stencil sheet position 
the addresses accurately. 
Economical, high-speed method 
of preparing addressed 
labels in advance 














Mimeoscope* Model 5. 
For fast, easy tracing, 
illustrating, lettering. Built-in 
vertical and horizontal ruling 
edges with precision 
calibrations. No obstructions 
from below-surface clamps. 
Yellow tinted drawing surface 
for high visibility. Fluorescent 
tube gives soft, cool light. 
Also available is auxiliary 
Tiltoscope base model 35, 
shown here. 


* TRADE-MARK RE 


A. B. DICK 


—the first name in mimeographing 


See our display at the NOMA Convention in 
Philadelphia, Booths 216-218 





Accounting Treatment for Pensions 
i ty Mciilins 


P: NSIONS have jumped prominently into 
the national picture, and any one seek- 
ing advice and information on how to go 
about establishing a pension plan soon 
discovers that his problem is not gathering 
information on an obscure subject, but 
rather sorting out from the great wealth 
of information those facts and pension 
data best suited to his particular require 
ments. 

Once, however, the plan has been de- 
signed, the necessary approval secured 
from the Treasury Department and all 
other formalities complied with for its 
adoption, the curtain seems to fall as 
though nothing more is needed and all is 
well. 

But now comes the next act. This is the 
accounting for pensions—-and one soon 
discovers that information on this subject 
seems to be as scarce.as the other was 
plentiful. 

In order to throw some light on the 
subject, the Committee on Technical In- 
formation and Research of the Controllers 
Institute of America, under its Chairman, 
I. D. Dawes, Controller of the Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corporation, prepared 
a series of questions and sent them to a 
representative number of Institute mem- 
bers for response. These responses to the 
questions are summarized at the end of 
this article. 

The one aspect of accounting for pen- 
sion plans which seems to have been 
clarified lately is the treatment of past 
service contributions. The S.E.C. in their 
annual report for 1947 expressed their 
opinion on this subject, as follows: 


“Where the plan provides for the purchase 
of annuity contracts from an insurance com- 
pany or the establishment of a trust fund, 
in either case based on past service of eli- 
gible employees or former employees or for- 
mer employees now on pension, considerable 
diversity of opinion as to the proper account- 
ing has been found. The funding of pension 
costs for past service may be accomplished 
by lump sum or installment payments to the 
trustee concurrent with payments covering 
accruals for the current year. Payments cover- 
ing the current year are clearly profits-and- 
loss charges. Payments based upon past serv- 
ice of employees currently on the payroll are 
claimed by some to be proper charges to 
earned surplus on the grounds that the pay- 
ment is for service rendered in prior years. 
Others, including the Commission's staff, 
have considered such payments to have been 


made for a current benefit in the form of 
better employee relations, reduced labor 
turnover, and similar benefits currently and 
in the future, and hence have felt that they 
should be charged to profit and loss. 
“However, where the payments were sub- 
stantial and would have seriously distorted 
current income figures no objection has been 
raised to direct charges to earned surplus, 
although even in this situation, the preferred 
method would seem to be to treat these items 
as extraordinary charges to profit and loss. 
Further study is being given to all phases of 
the problem with a view to obtaining con- 
sistent and informative financial statements.” 


The American Institute of Accountants 
devoted an entire bulletin (Number 36 
published in November 1948) to the at- 
titude of the profession on this point 
The gist of the conclusion can be sum 
following 


marized in the paragraphs 


quoted from the bulletin 


“The committee, accordingly, is of the 
opinion that: 

(a) Cost of annuities based on past serv- 
ices should be allocated to current and fu 
ture periods; provided, however, that if they 
are not sufficiently material in amount to dis 
tort the results of operations in a_ single 
period, they may be absorbed in the current 
year. 

(b) Costs of annuities based on past serv- 
ices should not be charged to surplus.” 


The survey of the Controllers Institute 
seems to indicate that the majority of the 
contacted are following the 
that 


companies 
treatment recommended above, 1.e., 


HENRY KEYSERLING is Controller of the Plymouth Cord- 


Institute surveys problems 
in charging pension costs 


past service contributions are more prop- 
erly a charge to current operations than 
a charge to surplus. 

A word might be added here as to one 
common misconception or confusion 
which the writer has encountered for 
charging past service contributions to sur- 
plus. This is based upon the belief that 
as the contributions are for past service 
they should come out of past earnings. 
What really takes place is that past serv- 
ice is merely a measure for the size of the 
pension to be paid, and that in no way 
is an expense which was incurred in prior 
years but not so recorded. No liability 
exists until the plan is adopted. 


H owevi Rk, the accountant’s troubles do 
not end with the resolution of this one 
problem. There still remain several other 
problems to be taken care of. Their solu- 
tion will depend largely,upon the nature 
of the company’s business, but usually 
they exist in some degree almost in every 
business. 

First is the problem of where to charge 
the cost of contributions for current serv- 
ice. Several alternatives present them- 
selves 

(1) You may charge the entire amount 
to general and administrative expenses on 
the theory that this is a cost impossible 
of proper allocation and one from which 
the company as a whole benefits. 

(2) Allocate the cost to each depart- 


(Continued on page 182) 
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East for the Swedish Match Company. He was a manage- 
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The Threat of Economic Anemia 


By Ralph Robey 


LMOST every day I hear of some com- 
A pany which is having dithculty getting 
needed capital Just how se rious, in terms 
of the overall economy, has this prob- 
lem become? We have full employment 
and the highest peacetime production in 
our history. Is there actually any real dan- 
ger that suddenly we may shift from this 
favorable position into ‘economic ane- 
mia”? 

From 1869 to 1929 the American pub- 
lic regularly, decade after decade, saved 


HOW MUCH 


and reinvested in further production al- 
most exactly one-fifth of its current pro- 
duction, That is, during that entire 60- 
year period one-fifth of all production 
went into capital formation rather than 
current consumption. 

In contrast, in the decade of the '30's 

for the first time on record—we fell 
substantially short of this historical per- 
centage. Whether this shortage of capital 
formation was the cause of the prolonged 
depression, or the other way around, has 


CAPITAL IS NEEDED....HOW MUCH CAPITAL 


CAPITAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


44 Billion 


Ss 
—— 


1S AVAILABLE 


19 Billion-from BUSINESS EARNINGS 


2 Billion-REDUCTION OF LIQUID ASSETS 


10 Billion-LOANS FROM BANKS 
AND INSURANCE COMPANIES 


1 Billion-GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES 


4 Billion-INVESTMENTS 
OF INDIVIDUALS 


Does present deficiency 
herald another depression? 


not been definitely established. 

Anyhow, on the basis of this 70-year 
record it appears clear that if the nation 
is to prosper and grow in strength about 
one-fifth of our production must be de- 
voted to capital formation. This means 
that at the current level of production we 
need for the next four years some $44 
billion of capital formation annually. 

Is any such amount in sight? With 
1946 and 1947 as a basis——-and under 
present prices—this is what is indicated : 

From the retained carnings of busi- 
ness and business depreciation reserves we 
should get about $79 billion a year. 

From reduction of liquid assets by 
business—the sale of government bonds 
bought during the war, pulling down of 
cash balances, and so forth—-we may get 
$2 billion, giving us $21 billion. 

From loans made by commercial banks 
another $4 billion can be counted on. 

From savings banks, insurance com 
panics, and other institutions of that 
character we should get some $6 billion, 
which gives us $31 billion 

From government subsidies, largely to 
farmers, may come another $/ billion. 

Now let us stop a moment. We still are 
short $12 billion. 

But the above are all the sources of 
capital there are, other than the direct 
investments of individuals. Can such di- 
rect investments possibly provide this $12 
billion ? 

The answer, even under revised tax 
rates, is clearly in the negative. The most 
that can be looked for from this source 1s 
about $4 billion. Thus we will end up 
$8 billion shy 

How important ts thts $8 billion short- 
age likely to be in terms of jobs, produc- 
tion, and the strength of the nation ? 

The answer to this question gets us 
back into the realm of opinions. But one 
thing can be stated as a fact: The per cent 
by which capital formation fell belou the 
historical pattern during the depression of 
the °30's was not much greater than this 
$8 billion shortage. 


RALPH ROBEY, author of this article 
which was previously published in ‘Steel- 
ways,” is Vice President and Chief Econo- 
mist of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 
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The Problem of Capital Equipment 


By Dexter M. Keezer 


N ADDRESSING myself to the problem of 

supplying American business with the 
tools and equipment necessary to meet its 
needs, I grant that there is room for de- 
bate as to whether or not this is our coun- 
try’s most important economic problem. | 
do not believe, however, that there is any 
room for debate on the proposition that 
relative to its crucial importance, this is 
our most neglected—and most danger- 
ously neglected 

Upon our success in handling the prob- 
lem of providing American industry with 
adequate tools and equipment depends in 
overwhelming degree: 

(1) our security as a nation in a world 
where at least one powerful antagonist 
clearly does not want us to have any secu- 
rity, and probably not even any national 
existence, 

(2) our capacity to defend and improve 
that envy of all the world—the American 
standard of living, and 

(3) the possibility of sustaining pros- 
perity on a keel that is steady enough to 
make the country safe, not merely for de- 
mocracy but for a decent degree of free- 
dom. 

We must have a substantial degree of 
national sec urity as the foundation on 
which to build a stable prosperity and a 
rising standard of living. In this kind of 
world the very essence of such security is 
enough industrial power so that we can- 
not be pushed around by any other nation 
or group of nations that might be formed 
against us. Industrial power of that sort 
depends directly on how well and thor- 
oughly we do the job of furnishing our- 
selves with plant and equipment. 

At the present time we are far ahead of 

what I fear we must characterize as our 
enemy—the Soviet Union in almost all 
branches of industrial production. Where 
the Russians can now turn out about 19 
million tons of steel a year, we can turn 
out 85 million tons. Where they get about 
200 million tons of coal out of the ground 
a year, we are producing about 600 mil- 
lion tons—at least double the production 
of the Soviet Union and its satellite coun- 
tries. Overall our industrial production is 
four times Russia’s, although our popula- 
tion is only about three-quarters as large 
as hers. 

However, it would be a terrible mistake 
for us to be complacent about our relative 


economic problem. 


industrial position. The iron curtain suc- 
cessfully obscures most of what goes on in 


Soviet industry. But we do know that there 


is a tremendous expansion of war industry 
in Russia, and much of it involves the crea- 
tion of new plant and equipment. 

More than half of the total of Russian 
industrial effort is going to equipment for 
war, or for building plants that could turn 
out munitions, as opposed to less than 10 
per cent of our own. And in the process 
great new industrial cities are being 
¢ reated. 


Mi CH of this effort is hidden from the 


world’s eyes in the vast areas behind the 
Ural mountains in central Russia. But 
scraps of information filter out. 

We are told, for example, that two new 
Russian airplane engine plants cover an 
area of almost one square mile and have 
70,000 employes. One Soviet industrial 
center is reported to manufacture more 
ordnance material than did all of Ger- 
many in 1943. A new city in western Si- 
beria, with almost one million people, has 
become a giant tank plant. Other reports 
show a whole chain of industrial centers 
rising in southwestern Asia and in central 
and eastern Siberia. reports are 
pieced together from information that 
circulates over and around the iron cur- 
tain—but specific information about the 
projects is very scarce. 

In our struggle with the Soviet Union 


These 


We must fortify our 
most neglected front 


for national security the Russians have a 
major administrative advantage so far as 
the crucial element of tools and equipment 
is concerned. By decree they can direct a 
major portion of their total economic ef- 
fort to the creation of new plants and 
equipment. With us the provision of ade- 
quate plant and equipment involves an 
elaborate process of popular education on 
which we have scarcely made a beginning. 
It also involves a myriad of delicate ad- 
justments in money and capital markets, 
which no man alive fully understands. 

If these adjustments are going to be 
made successfully we shall certainly have 
to stop treating the problem of capital 
equipment with the ignorant neglect ac- 
corded it in recent years. 

I realize that it may seem slightly insult- 
ing to a sophisticated group of readers 
such as corporate controllers and financial 
officers even to mention the relationship 
between the American standard of living 
and the key role of tools and equipment in 
providing it. You know that basic to the 
ittainment of this standard of living has 
been our success in devising and apply- 
ing labor-saving tools and machinery. 

In searching around for the most con- 
sistent contributors to the steady improve- 
ment in the real income of the American 
people, the Twentieth Century Fund staff, 
headed by Frederick Dewhurst, found and 
reported in their monumental study of 
“America’s Needs and Resources” that the 


most consistent companion of this im- 


DEXTER M. KEEZER is Director of the Department of Eco- 
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provement of real income was the amount 
of power used in industry. It was what 
workers had to back them up in the form 
of tools and equipment which determined 
how much they produced and hence their 
standard of living. 

Even though I realize this is no news to 
you, the widespread neglect of the rela- 
tionship in question emboldens me to 
mention it. And, of course, in the future 

as in the past—our standard of living 
will depend directly on how good a job we 
do in providing plant and equipment. 

Likewise, how good a job we do in 
keeping our economy on a fairly even keel 
will depend on how steadily we can keep 
our manpower and facilities for producing 
capital goods employed. So far as I know, 
there are no satisfactory statistics showing 
the share of our total national production 
that is devoted to new industrial plant and 
equipment. 


A ppareNtLy, however, about 30 per 
cent of our total working force in manu- 
facturing, which includes about 16 million 
people, is engaged in producing industrial 
tools and equipment. And, for obvious 
reasons, it is a highly paid part of the 
working force. For example, the hourly 
rate of pay of machine tool builders is 
about 55 per cent more than that of ma- 
chine tool tenders. If we are going to 
secure a tolerable degree of economic sta- 
bility, the large proportion of our indus- 
trial working force engaged in producing 
capital goods must have relatively steady 
employment. 

Except for the war years, when all 
customary relationships were upset, €x- 
penditures by business for new plant and 
equipment and the level of business in 
general have moved right along together. 
Whether business has been booming be- 
cause capital expenditures have been 
booming or vice is one of those 
“which came first, the chicken or the 


versa 
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egg?” arguments which is not settled and 
probably never will be. 

The fact remains, however, that when 
the industries which produce capital goods 
are fully employed we have general pros- 
perity. When they are drooping, so is the 
economy in general. 

Right now, with very few exceptions, 
the industries which produce capital goods 
are operating at, or close to, capacity. And 
they have been ever since the war. 

The most notable exception, of course, 
is the machine tool industry. It seems to 
be operating currently at about 50 per cent 
of capacity (at about $300 million a year, 
with about a $600 million a year capacity). 
But that is a capacity which was tremen- 
dously expanded during the war. Other- 
wise most capital goods ‘industries are 
going full tilt, or close to it. 

As an essential part of this process, 
funds for the purchase of new industrial 
plant and equipment are flowing at a rate 
of more than $14 billion per year. That 
total is divided roughly as follows: more 
than $7 billion for the manufacturing in- 
dustries, $760 million for mining, $1.5 
billion for the railroads, $2.8 billion for 
utilities, and almost $2 billion for other 
transportation and communication §serv- 
ices. 

These figures are taken from a McGraw- 
Hill survey of industry's needs for new 
plant and equipment. They do not include 
all business needs. For example, no at- 
tempt was made to cover commercial and 
service business. 

The present flow of funds for new plant 
and equipment is far greater than any- 
thing we ever experienced before the war, 
even in the fantastic 20's. And there has 
been very little falling off in the flow 
throughout this postwar period. 

Well, what then, it may be—and, in 
fact, frequently is—asked, is there to 
worry about? We have been producing 
new plant and equipment at an unprece- 
dented rate and keeping virtually every- 
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one who can produce it busy. Why worry ? 
To my mind, there are at least four 

major elements in the situation, all inter- 

related, that should be worried about: 


1. Though we are currently producing 
capital equipment at a high rate we 
are still a long way from providing 
all the new plant and equipment that 
is needed. 

So far as volume is concerned, the 
present flow of funds for capital 
equipment is relatively precarious. 
There is nothing like enough assur- 
ance that it can be sustained. 

So far as proper balance between 
funds of various kinds is concerned, 
the present flow of funds for capital 
equipment is, perhaps, even more 
precarious. 

There is virtually no popular appre- 
ciation of the importance of handling 
the problems involved successfully. 


| sHaxt deal with these points in order. 
Unfortunately, aside from the survey men- 
tioned there are at present no even mildly 
reliable figures on the needs of American 
business for new plant and equipment. 
There are at least three reasons for this, 
each one of them sufficient to account for 
the statistical failure: 


1. There is nothing like intellectual 
agreement on a clear conce pt of u hat con- 
stitutes a need of new plant or equipment. 
Is equipment needed when it 1s clearly in- 
ferior to the best that is available? Or 1s 
it needed only when it can show a profit 
on the investment? These are but two of 
many more notions of need which are 
kicked around without anything ap proach- 
ng agreement. 

2. If there were agreement on what 
need 1s, it would still be an extremely dif- 
ficult job to determine it accurately for the 
total of about 3.8 million business estab- 
lishments of all sizes and shapes in the 
U.S.A. 

3. No organization with resources re- 
motely commensurate to the difficulty of 
the job has ever made it its business to de 
termine the country’s full needs of neu 
plant and equipment. It is one of those 
things which, being everybody's business, 
tends to be nobody's business. 


It is manifest, of course, that we have 
large unfulfilled needs for new plant and 
equipment. Anyone who rides can see that 
there is a lot of antiquated equipment on 
our railroads and other surface transporta- 
tion systems. Anyone who drives a private 
car is painfully aware of our acute needs 
of new and better highways. It is mani- 
fest to anyone that many of our business 
buildings are obsolete. 
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Three years ago when American Ma- 
chinist last took an age census of the ma- 
chine tools in our factories, it found that 
54 per cent of them were over ten years 
old. They are older now. A lot of these 
tools are loved dearly, in spite of their ad- 
vancing years. And some of them are do- 
ing the job assigned just as well as ever. 
But a lot of them certainly should be re- 
placed by modern equipment. 

Another very rough and tumble way of 
getting at our needs of new plant and 
equipment is to take a comparative look at 
the proportion of our national income 
which we were spending in this line be- 
fore we were plagued, first by the great 
depression, and then by the second World 
War. 

If we had carried on the same rate of 
expenditure for plant and equipment we 
made in the '20’s (be it noted, the pros- 
perous 20's), we would now have spent at 
least $100 billion more than was actually 
spent. It is argued, of course, that we over- 
did capital expenditure in the ’20’s, and 
thus helped to bring on the depression of 
the '30’s. I don’t believe it. At any rate, 
there is no room for argument that, re- 
gardless of the precise amount of deficit, 
depression and then war have put us far 
beyond a safe and proper schedule in mak- 
ing capital expenditures. 


Tue survey of American ‘Business’ 
Needs for New Plants and Equipment,” 
which McGraw-Hill has just completed, 
throws clearer and more reliable light on 
the magnitude of these needs. To quote 
from the survey, it shows: 


(1) Industry, as represented by manufac- 
turing, mining, transportation, and 
utilities, is now planning to invest 
$14.1 billions in 1949 in neu plants 
and equipment. That is only 5 per 
cent less than the record-breaking 
total actually spent in 1948. If these 
plans are carried through, 1949 ex- 
penditures may well exceed those of 
1948. Actual expenditures have been 
larger than planned in the years since 
the war. 

Industry now has plans to invest $40 
billion in the four years 1950-53. 
Plans taper off as they are pushed fur- 
ther into the uncertain future, of 
course. But the decline is remarkably 
small, The plans ave a yard sti k, 
never before available, to measure 
mdustry’s tremendous needs for neu 
and more efficient plants and equip- 


ment, 


This is not a forecast of what industry 
will actually spend over the next five years. 
McGraw-Hill survey results are, rather, a 
report of the plans America’s leading com- 
panies now have to invest in new facilities 
if a high level of prosperity continues. 
Whether the plans can be carried through 


depends on a wide range of political and 
economical developments which cannot 
be predicted. 

The survey, nevertheless, sheds much 
valuable light on the potentialities of 
business. 

Its major findings: 


(1) Manufacturing industries alone 
plan to spend $7.2 billion for new 
plants and equipment in 1949. 
This is about 7.5 per cent of the 
estimated value—$96_billion—of 
all manufacturing facilities at to- 
day’s prices. 

(2) Manufacturers estimate conserva- 
tively that it would cost $136 bil- 
lion to replace completely their 
present facilities with the most up- 
to-date plants and equipment. 

(3) Postwar expansion programs are 
virtually complete in most manu- 
facturing lines. Major exceptions: 
steel and petroleum refining. 

(4) Expansion programs in railroads, 
utilities, oil production, and pipe- 
lines have two to five years to run. 

(5) Manufacturing industries have in- 
creased their capacity 56 per cent 
since 1939. Almost one-half of 
that increase came in the last three 
years. But expansion is slowing 
down. The increase planned in the 
next five years is 13 per cent. 

(6) Today half of all manufacturing 
companies are operating at 90 per 
cent of capacity or better, but most 
of these would like to have ca- 
pacity which would permit an op- 
erating rate 5-10 per cent lower. 

(7) Manufacturing industries are em- 


phasizing efficiency more and 
more in planning facilities. Their 
capital expenditures in 1948 went 
nearly 50-50 for expansion and 
for replacement and moderniza- 
tion. But in the next five years 
they plan to spend three-quarters 
of their funds to replace and 
modernize, only one-quarter for 
expansion. 

Equipment should pay for itself in 
five years or less, say three com- 
panies out of four. New buildings, 
say 77 per cent, should pay out in 
15 years or less. 

Profits and depreciation reserves 
are counted on to pay for the new 
buildings and equipment they 
plan, report three out of four 
manufacturing companies. Some 
15 per cent expect to borrow, only 
9 per cent plan to sell stock. How- 
ever, 20 per cent would like to sell 
stock, only 4 per cent want to bor- 
row. 

A more liberal depreciation allow- 
ance for income tax purposes 
would prompt almost two-thirds 
of the companies surveyed to in- 
crease their capital expenditures. 
Almost a third of the manufactur- 
ing companies report that they 
would increase their expenditures 
if they could sell stocks at a fair 
price. 


(8) 


These, of course, are only the summar- 
ized highlights of the survey. They show 
better than any other set of facts how great 
is industry's need for new facilities—and 


1948 EXPENDITURES SMALL COMPARED WITH: 


(1) Cost of Rebuilding Plants and Replacing Equipment with New 


(2) Value of Facilities at Today’s Prices 
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how great are the investment opportunities 
in industry. In themselves the survey re- 
sults provide material for much interesting 
discussion. 

But at this point I want to go back to 
the larger questions involved in the great 
question of providing American industry 
with new plants and equipment. 

As you know, there is a quite widely 
held opinion that we have been producing 
new plant and equipment at an excessively 
high rate since the war. In the very limited 
sense that if we had produced less capital 
equipment and more consumer goods, the 
prices of some consumer goods might not 
have gone quite so high, there’s perhaps 
something in that point of view, I say 
“perhaps” because it is far easier to talk 
about producing more shoes and less shoe 
machinery than it actually is to make the 
shift. 

However, viewed in terms either of our 
needs or our past performance in meeting 
them, we have been producing too little 
rather than too much capital equipment. 

Last year—the third year of high, sus- 
tained rebuilding and expansion—about 
7.4 per cent of our gross national product 
went for new plants and equipment. That 
was a postwar record; but it 1s only little 
more than the average of our gross na- 
tional product that we usually devoted to 
capital goods before we became tangled 
up in the great depression and the sec- 
ond World War. 


In addition to being on the skimpy side, 
continuation of the flow of funds to capital 
investment in even its present volume is 
painfully uncertain. 


O F the total of about $50 billion that 
has been devoted to industrial capital 
equipment since the end of the war, 1 08 
$30 billion—or 60 per cent—has come 
from profits. Plowed-back profits have al- 
ways constituted a major proportion of the 
funds devoted to purchase of plant and 
equipment. But since the war the depend- 
ence upon profits has become even greater 
and, unless something new has been added 
without my knowledge, the stability of 
profits from year to year has become no 
greater. Hence, the possibilities of a flow 
of capital investment of about the present 
proportion are uncomfortably slim. Also, 
this flow has in very substantial part been 
made up of non-renewable reserves for 
new plant and equipment which were 
piled up during the war. 

The availability of some $30 billion of 
reserves for new plant and equipment 
which were accumulated during the war 
has, I believe, obscured another precarious 
feature of the present flow of funds for 
these purposes. It is the shortage of so- 
called risk or venture capital. With re- 
serves (and a large block of profits) avail- 
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Between 1929 and 1933 the nation’s 
total output dropped 46 per cent while 
business purchases of new plants and 
equipment plummetted from $9.2 billion 
in 1929 to $2.4 billion in 1933. The same 
pattern was repeated in the 1937-1938 
recession as it has been in almost every 
business downturn on record. Economic 
theorists are still arguing the question of 
whether a cut in business capital budgets 
is the thing that sets off a recession or 
whether the cut in capital investment 
plans comes after the business outlook 
turns sour for other reasons. But they 
agree almost to a man that one of the 
best ways to gage the business outlook is 
to find out how much business is earmark- 
ing for new plants and equipment. 





able for the purchase of new plant and 
equipment, business has been abnormally 
independent of the investment market for 
capital funds. 

Even so, such tests as there have been of 
that market as a source of risk capital have 
generally been discouraging. And _ they 
could hardly have been otherwise with the 
common stock of many weil established 
companies, with long records of regularly 
sustained dividend payment, selling (as 
they are at present) for five times their 
earnings. 

I do not believe it can be successfully 
demonstrated that thus far since the war 
the shortage of risk capital has had par- 
ticularly serious consequences. It may have 
caused some companies to get a bit over- 
balanced on the i side, with what may 
prove serious consequences. 


ultimately 
Munson, in an address as 
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President of the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association, has made a most interesting 
analysis of the rush of a group of large 
chemical companies into debt. It is worth 
your study.) But the shortage of risk capi- 
tal has obviously not prevented a full uti- 
lization of our presently available re- 
sources for the production of new plant 
and equipment since the war. 

However, as we move down the road, 
there is every reason to believe that a con- 
tinuation of an apathetic market for risk 
capital will become far more serious. Not 
only does it have potentialities for reduc- 
ing the fotal flow of funds to capital in- 
vestment, but it may reduce the proportion 
of it composed of risk capital to disas- 
terous proportions. I am sure that I do not 
need to burden this group of readers with 
a review of the nature of disaster in ques- 
tion. It obviously arises from the fact that 
a business economy only has a chance to 
work successfully when a large share of 
the capital committed to it is risk capital. 


To assure an adequate flow of risk capi- 
tal it is obviously necessary to do a great 
many things, some of them scarcely less 
difficult than that of equipping Premier 
Stalin and the members of his Politbureau 
with new backgrounds, personalities, and 
political outlooks. Another possible alter- 
native, of course, is to regenerate some of 
that zest for high adventure along with 
high profit which characterized our early 
fur traders and clipper ship skippers. So 
long as we remain as security minded as 
we now seem to be on one hand, and have 
the Russians on the other hand, the prob- 
lem of getting enough risk capital is going 
to be tough indeed. 

In the process of arranging a safe flow 
of risk capital it is also obvious that we 
must do some basic overhauling of our 
federal tax system. If I were given the job, 
I suspect I would start by eliminating the 
taxation of dividends both as corporate in- 
come and as income of the individuals re- 
ceiving them. The relative burden on risk 
capital is also increased by the exemption 
of interest payments on debt from the tax- 
able income of the company making them. 
That gives going into debt an attractive- 
ness which it should not have. Among a 
very large variety of tax changes I would 
find attractive, I might next give the axe 
to the capital gains tax. 

In regard to this tax question I am con- 
tinuously being asked for my explanation 
of what makes the stock market so droopy. 
My high speed answer—which is also de- 
signed merely to hit the high places—is 
that the large investors are disenchanted 
(as well they might be when they look 
eastward, or in almost any direction over- 
seas for that matter), and those who used 
to be smaller investors (and speculators ) 
are broke. 

There is, of course, a very numerous and 
newly rich group, composed of industrial 





Tie CHANTEUSE’S skill would be wasted in most 
American businesses. 

But there are other skills—less dramatic, per- 
haps, yet vitally important. 

For example, the skill of the well-trained 
Comptometer operator. 

Lightning-fast, the Comptometer boasts an 


amazing ease of operation. (After a few minutes of 


instruction, anybody can add, subtract, divide, mul- 
tiply with it.) However, to extract the money-saving 
speed and efficiency built into this machine, an 


Could she 


help out in 


your ofhice? 


experienced operator is needed. Her skill saves 
employers thousands of costly man-hours. 

There are 145 Comptometer owned and operated 
schools which train Comptometer operators. ‘These 
skilled people, teaming with Comptometer Add- 
ing-Calculating Machines, perform figure-work 
magic in thousands of offices. It is a flexible team, 
too, adaptable to any work . and it’s speedy, 
accurate, economical. A call to your nearest Compt- 
ometer representative will bring details. 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, and sold exclu- 
sively by its Comptometer Division, 1734 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, IIL. 
e Thousands of firms are cutting costs with our Peg-Board Plan (used with 
the Comptometer) for many accounting tasks. This ts a simple and speedy 


way to reduce office overhead. We'll be glad to telPh\you more about it. 
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Cagital Flotations Surveyed by SEC 

According to the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
new securities offered for cash sale in 1948 totaled $6.5 
billion. 

Flotations for new plant, equipment and working capital 
reached a $5.6 billion peak last year, with about 84 per 
cent representing debt financing, the report said. 

“Although new money issues were almost a billion dol- 
lars higher than in the previous year, there was little change 
in the total amount of financing,” the agency said. “This 
reflected the drop in the volume of refunding transactions 
to $700 millions, the smallest amount since 1943.” 

Proceeds of issues for plant and equipment totaled $4.1 
billions. Although this was a record, it provided funds for 
only about 25 per cent of all outlay for such facilities during 
the year. 

Debt issues amounted to $5.4 billions; common stock, 
$600 millions; and preferred stock, $400 millions. The 
total of the equity tssues was the lowest since 1944. 


to the groups upon which they are shifted, 
although if it is well done, the tax base 
will be so broad that no one will be 
crushed as the institution of risk capital is 
now being crushed. 

If, in order to give risk capital a fair 
break, it were necessary—as it might be 
to give up any hope of retiring any part of 
our national debt of $253 billion for a 


wage workers and farmers, which consti- 
tutes a tremendous potential source of risk 
capital. But, so far as I can discover, this 
source has not even been fuily explored, 
let alone tapped. Hence, while the tax sys- 
tem is being overhauled (I have men- 
tioned only a couple of many more urgent 
adjustments), someone will be effectively 
establishing the equivalent of the $2 pari- 


mutuel window at the race tracks in the 
risk capital markets. I am confident that 
there are potentialities there which have 
scarcely been touched 

In advocating tax changes I don’t want 
to leave the impression that the tax reform 
necessary to give risk capital a break can 
be a painless process. It will involve a lot 
of shifting of taxes, which will be painful 


generation, I would be prepared to aban- 
don that hope. Such is my estimate of the 
importance of putting the supply of risk 
capital on a safe footing. 

I have done no more than touch upon a 
few of the key elements of a program de- 
signed to see that our economy is properly 
equipped with the new plant je equip- 
ment on safe and proper terms. Perhaps, 
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however, I have gone far enough to make 
it timely to inquire about the chances of 
carrying out such a program. There is no 
particular point in outlining such a pro- 
gram as an exercise in day-dreaming. 

To be quite frank about it, I think that, 
as matters stand right now, the chances of 
solving our problem of providing enough 
new industrial plant and equipment in the 
long run are anything but good. So far as 
I can discover there is almost no general 
public appreciation of the importance of 
the problem, let alone sensible solution of 
it. Also, I know of no program of educa- 
tion adequately designed to overcome this 
weakness. 

A few individuals, some of them with 
relatively large sounding boards, are ad- 
dressing themselves effectively to the prob- 
lem. I have in mind such a statement as 
that which Gwilym A. Price, President of 
Westinghouse, made to the American 
Bankers Association last year. James H. 
McGraw, Jr., currently is devoting a seg- 
ment of his series of monthly editorials to 
the problem of getting the country prop- 
erly equipped with new plant and equip- 
ment on adequate terms. 

But, by and large, I think it must be 
said that relative to the magnitude of the 
problem the business community is doing 
very little about it. 


N ownere does this neglect seem to me 
more glaring than in the field of taxes. 
We have a federal tax structure that 
clearly promises to be ruinous to risk 
capital, and hence the institution of capi- 
talism itself. But I find that most of the 
businessmen with whom I talk (and most 
of them would certainly resent not being 
called ‘‘business leaders’) accept it with a 
fatalistic calm. 

I have a suspicion that in Britain there 
was much the same sort of calm in the 
business community when, beginning 
about 1910, it seemed to be necessary to 
cut down on new plant and equipment to 
permit everyone to keep on living in the 
style to which he or she had become ac- 
customed. At any rate, between 1907 and 
1929 the percentage of Britain's national 
income devoted to new plant and equip- 
ment dropped by more than one-third. 
And that ts perhaps the most basic single 
economic explanation of Britain's pitiable 
plight today. 

Economic historians have long been ac- 
customed to saying that 7f you want to see 
where the United States will stand eco- 
nomically a generation or so hence you 
thould look at Britain now. 

I commend the study to you, particularly 
that phase of it which deals with the bitter 
fruits of neglect of the problem of new 
plant and equipment. If you will make 
the study I will be confident of another 
recruit in the critical struggle—and it will 
be a struggle—to see that American busi- 
ness has the tools and equipment necessary 
to meet its needs. 





Behind the Basing Points Controversy 
By Eduin A. Howe 


|" you have asked recently, “What is all 
the hullabaloo in Washington about bas- 
ing points?’ I can answer that question 
only by attempting to state for you my 
understanding of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission's position as evidenced by public 
statements of the Commission, its mem- 
bers, or its employes, and by the eco- 
nomic theories and legal principles which 
they have advocated in the presentation 
of their cases to the courts. 

By way of background in this connec- 
tion, I should state that delivered pricing 
in general, and the basing point method 
of pricing in particular, has been under 
attack by the Federal Trade Commission 
for nearly twenty-five years. During the 
first ten or twelve years the attacks were 
more or less sporadic and generally not 
productive of the results which the Com- 
mission hoped to obtain. 

However, shortly after the demise of 
the N.R.A. in the summer of 1935 and 
the enactment of the Robinson-Patman 
Act in 1936, an all-out frontal attack on 
such pricing methods was launched by 
the Federal Trade Commission, which 
reached its culmination in the spring of 
1948 in the Supreme Court's decision in 
the so-called Cement Institute Case. 

The economic theories to which the 
crusade of the Commission and the de- 
cisions of our courts have given impetus 

and the guise of plausibility and re- 
spectability—-stem from the teachings of 
Dr. Frank A. Fetter, Professor Emeritus 
of Political Economy at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

They were first given wide public pro 
nouncement in Dr. Fetter’s book, ‘The 
Masquerade of Monopoly’ (Harcourt, 
Brace), which appeared in 1931. I quote 
from the prologue to that book entitled, 
appropriately or inappropriately depend- 
ing upon your point of view, The Gentle- 
man Crook: 


“A favorite theme of romance is found in 
the adventures of the Gentleman Crook who 
reaps rich, illicit rewards while eluding the 
officers of the law. Thus, in a clever disguise, 
he lives a life of thrilling danger but always 
escapes detection. The debonair Aristides 
even talks to the police who are on his trail, 
without their suspecting who he is. A spe- 
cial detective is engaged for the express pur- 
pose of running him to earth, but is so capti- 
vated by his engaging manners that he 


declares Aristides to be an estimable gentle- 
man, an ornament to the community... . 

“The astute reader has already discerned 
that this story of the artful Aristides is 
merely allegorical. The very title of our 
book gave a clue to our meaning. The shifty 
gentleman criminal is monopoly with its 
many shaded practices in violation of the let- 
ter and spirit of the law; and the particular 
disguise that most successfully has concealed 
the identity of monopoly is the basing point 
practice. ... 

“To citizens concerned with the solution 
of great public questions of an economic na- 
ture, no subject is of greater importance than 
is monopoly and its development in America 
since 1865, Discrimination was not unknown 
before, but the basing point system of dis- 
crimination appears to have been truly an 
invention of our own times as were the ma- 
chine gun, the aeroplane, and poison gas. The 
plain facts about it may seem at first incredi- 
ble. For years it led a charmed existence, 
seeming to wear a magic cap of invisibility 
so that even those who were paying artifi- 
cially enhanced prices usually did not know 
just what was being done to them. Local 
monopoly has seemed to be endowed with a 
strange hypnotic power that deluded the 
spectator. Buyers, like Titania on midsum- 
mer’s night fondling the ass’s head, have 
sworn upon the witness stand and before our 
high courts that economic 
beauty there. The buying public and the 
courts have looked upon the ugly face of 
monopoly and seen in it only the 
friendly features of competitive price.” 


they saw only 


have 


This, I say, is the premise upon which 


the Federal Trade Commission and _ its 


How does the FTC position 
against pricing affect you? 


staff have sought, for more than twenty 
years, to foist on an unsuspecting public 
an economic theory of pricing through the 
exercise of what they conceived to be 
their quasi-judicial functions ordained by 
Congressional action nearly forty-five 
years ago. 

Let us see how they have gone about 


their job. 


As just indicated, the Federal Trade 
Commission was created by Act of Con- 
and I quote from Sec- 
“prevent persons, part- 
from using 
unfair methods of competition in commerce 


and unfair or deceptive acts or practices in 


gress in 1914 to 
tion 5 of the Act 
nerships, 


} 
f 


Or ¢ or porations 


commerce.” 

After twenty years of quasi-judicial 
life, the Commission concluded that this 
was not enough to enable it to wage a 
war against monopoly so, as a predicate 
for its attack on the basing point method 
of selling and by way of girding its loin 
for battle, the Commission in 1935 wrote 
the so-called Anti-Basing Point Bill, 
which was introduced by Senator Wheeler 
in the second session of the 74th Con- 
gress.' This Bill was designed, and I 
quote its title, “To Prevent Unnecessary 
and Wasteful Gross Hauling’ and, if it 
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EDWIN A. HOWE, partner in the Cleveland law firm of 
Andrews, Hadden & Putnam, is counsel for The Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company in the so-called steel basing 
point case now pending before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The paper here presented is part of the address which 
Mr. Howe delivered before the Cleveland Control of the 
Controllers Institute, and which was prefaced by a general 
discussion of the present basing point controversy and some 
of the practical and economic issues involved. 
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SELL OUT! 


Readers of THE CONTROLLER desiring additional copies 
should “act early.” For example: within thirty days of publica- 
tion both the December 1948 and the February 1949 issues of 
THE CONTROLLER were no longer available. 

Although there was varied interest in the feature articles of 


both issues mentioned, the main stimulus for the “sell out’ 


appeared to be the article on “What to Do with Old Records” 


in December and the double-feature on “Industrial Financing 


Through Own-Lease” in February. 





had been adopted, would have required 
uniform f.o.b. mill pricing. 

In the course of the hearings on this 
Bill before the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce, Federal Trade Com- 
missioner Freer stated: “It is a matter of 
policy for Congress to determine whether 
the employment of the basing point sys- 
tems shall be specifically banned by stat- 
ute, However, it may be said that such en- 
actment would avoid the delay, expense, 
and uncertainty of protracted litigation in 
each individual case in numerous indus- 
tries.”’* After extended hearings the Bill 
died in that Committee. 

Also in 1936 the Federal Trade Com- 
mission sponsored the Amendments to 
the Clayton Anti-Trust Act, which are 
usually referred to as the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. These Amendments, as origi- 
nally written, expressly provided for the 
outlawing of basing point methods of sell- 
ing, and such provisions were actively 
supported by representatives of the Com- 
mission. After much however, 
these provisions were rejected as not. in 
the public interest, and Section 2(a) of 
the Clayton Act in its present form was 
enacted into law.* 


debate, 


Nor dismayed by these rebuffs at the 
hands of Congress, the Commission 
shortly embarked upon its crusade against 
basing point pricing methods, hopeful 
that the weapons at its command would be 
adequate to carry the battle. These weap- 
ons in the main were Section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act and Sec- 
tions 2(a) and (b) of the Clayton Act as 
amended by the Robinson-Patman Act of 
1936, 

The pertinent provisions of Section 5 


2. Hearings before Committee on Interstate 
Commerce on $4055, P.325 


3. 15 U.S.C.A.13, as amended 
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of the Federal Trade Commission Act? 
relied upon by the Commission are as fol- 
lows: 


“Unfair methods of competition in 
commerce, and unfair or deceptive acts or 
practices in commerce, are hereby de- 
clared to be unlawful. The Commission 
is hereby empowered and directed to pre- 
vent persons, partnerships, or corporations 

, from using unfair methods of com- 
petition in commerce and unfair or decep- 
tive acts or practices in commerce.” 


The pertinent provisions of Sections 
2(a) and (b) of the Clayton Act, as 
amended by the Robinson-Patman Act,5 
are as follows: 


“That it shall be unlawful for any per- 
fon engaged in commerce... to dis- 
crimmate in price between different pur- 
chasers of commodities of like grade and 
quality, where either op any of the pur- 
chases involved in such discriminations 
are in commerce and where the effect of 
such discrimination may be substantially 
to lessen competition or tend to create 4 
monopoly . Upon proof being made 
at any hearing on a complaint under this 
section that there has been a discrimination 
in price the burden of rebutting the 
prima facie case was thus made by show- 
ing justification shall be upon the person 
charged with the violation of this section, 
and unless justification shall be affirma- 
tively shown the Commission is author- 
ized to issue an order terminating the dis- 
crimination; provided, however, that 
nothing herein contained shall prevent a 
teller rebutting the prima facie case thus 
made by showing that his lower price 
, was made in good faith to meet an 
equally low price of a competitor sd 


25 US:CA4S 
5. 15 U.S.C.A.13, as amended. 
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While I have made no independent in- 
vestigation of the Commission's records, 
I am told by one of my colleagues in the 
steel basing point case that “during the 
two years following the passage of the 
Robinson-Patman Bill, it (the Commis- 
sion) brought complaints against the mar- 
keting systems of twenty-three different 
industries, involving everything from 
snow fencing to cast iron soil pipe. In 
most cases it conducted long and expen- 
sive hearings and, of course, decided in 
favor of itself.” 

Two of the more important cases in- 
stituted by the Commission in the course 
of this litigious spree were the Corn Prod- 
ucts Case® and the Staley Case.7 In neither 
of these cases was conspiracy or collusion 
charged. The weapon invoked was Section 
2(a) of the Clayton Act, as amended, 
with the Commission arguing that the use 
of a basing point method of selling re- 
sulted in illegal price discrimination. 


Iw the Corn Products Case the respond- 
ent, which was engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of glucose, had two plants, 
one at Kansas City and the other at Chi- 
cago. It sold its product, however, only on 
an f.o.b. Chicago price base. Thus, for ex- 
ample, for a shipment of glucose produced 
at its Kansas City plant and delivered to a 
customer in Kansas City it collected its 
announced Chicago price, plus an amount 
equal to freight from Chicago to Kansas 
City. 

In the Staley Case the respondent, who 
had a glucose plant at Decatur, Ill., like- 
wise sold exclusively on an f.o.b. Chicago 
price base, thus collecting on a shipment 
of glucose to Peoria the Chicago price 
plus freight from Chicago to Peoria, al- 
though it paid only the freight from Dec- 
atur to Peoria. 

These cases were disposed of by the Su- 
preme Court in 1945 on a basis favorable 
to the Commission. The victory for the 
Commission, however, was not the one 
desired as in the Corn Products Case. Mr. 
Justice Stone, in discussing the Congres- 
sional history of the Robinson-Patman 
Act and the refusal of Congress to outlaw 
delivered pricing systems as requested by 
the Commission, stated: 

“We think this legislative history indicates 
only that Congress was unwilling to require 
f.o.b. factory pricing, and thus to make all 
uniform delivered price systems and all bas- 
ing point systems illegal per se. On the con- 
trary, we think that it left the legality of 
such systems to be determined accordingly 
as they might be within the reach of Section 
2(a) (of the Robinson-Patman Act), as en- 
acted, and its more restricted prohibitions of 
discriminations in delivered prices.” 


6. 324 U.S. 726. 
7. 324 U.S. 746. 
8. 324 U.S. 726, 
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Further, in the Staley Case, Mr. Justice 
Stone declared: 

“But it does not follow that respondents 
may never absorb freight when their factory 
price plus actual freight is higher than their 
competitor's price, or that sellers, by so do- 
ing, may not maintain a uniform delivered 
price at all points of delivery, for in that 
event there is no discrimination in price.’” 

In the face of these unsatisfactory and 
inconclusive victories the Commission 
pinned great hope of ultimate success on 
its case against the cement industry which 
was then pending, but as yet unargued, 
before the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit. 

In this case, the Commission had made 
use of both the weapons available to it. In 
a complaint issued against the Cement In- 
stitute, seventy-four cement producers and 
twenty-three individual officers and agents 
of the Institute, the Commission charged, 
first, that the respondents had in effect a 
combination among themselves to hinder, 
lessen, restrict and restrain competition in 
price, made effective by mutual understand- 
ing or agreement to employ, and by the ac- 
tual employment of what is known as the 
so-called multiple basing point system of 
pricing, and, second, that delivered prices 
made pursuant to the alleged combination 
to use such multiple basing point system 
of pricing constituted discriminations in 
price by the seller among his customers.1° 

The first charge, of course, involved an 
alleged violation of Section 5 of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, and the sec- 
ond an alleged violation of Section 2(a) 
of the Clayton Act, as amended by the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 


Artera hearing extending over many 
months—during which 49,000 pages of 
oral testimony were taken and 50,000 
pages of exhibits were offered—the Com- 
mission, of course, raised its own hand 
in victory and issued a cease and desist 
order enjoining respondents from the con- 
tinued perpetration of the alleged illegal 
acts. 

A petition to review this order was filed 
by the respondents in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, and that 
court in deciding the case stated in its 
opinion that the questions before it were 
these: (1) Has the Commission found 
that the respondents had entered into a 
nationwide conspiracy to restrain compe- 
tition in price by the use of the multiple 
basing point system of pricing; (2) If 
so, is such finding supported by substan- 
tial evidence; and (3) If a conspiracy 
has been found to exist, has it resulted in 
unlawful price discriminations 21! 

9. 324 U.S. 746, 757. 

10. 157 F. (2d) 533, 538. 

11. 157 F. (2d) 533, 539. 


NEW NOTES ON BASING POINTS 


As this issue of THE CONTROLLER reached press dead- 
lines, a series of interesting developments regarding the bas- 
ing point controversy occurred in Washington. 

Two bills—the Johnson Bill and the Myers Bill—were 
introduced in Congress. The former would amend the anti- 
trust laws so that freight absorption to meet competition 
would be permanently legalized. Washington advices indi- 
cate that this would provide relief for the cement industry 
which is currently barred from using the basing point sys- 
tem, or systematic freight absorption, by the Supreme 
Court's cease-and-desist order of last April which held the 
basing point system illegal. 

The proposed Myers Bill, while not providing perma- 
nent relief from actions by the Federal Trade Commission 
against sellers who use delivered price systems in good 
faith, would establish a moratorium of at least one year on 
FTC actions. 

It was pointed out that while the Myers Bill would not 
end the FTC action against the steel industry, it might well 
develop, if the bill is enacted, that there would be individual 
return to freight absorption ‘‘in good faith.” 

Commenting on the Myers Bill, Charles W. Dunn, chair- 
man of the committee on anti-trust law of the New York 
Bar Association, said that ‘the proposed moratorium would 
hold delivered price systems in status quo where there is no 
conspiracy by sellers to violate the anti-trust laws. It will 
give Congress time to consider the Johnson Bill, and it will 
exercise influence for eventual passage of the latter bill. 

“Unless the moratorium is approved, there might be long 
delay before the Johnson Bill were approved, and mean- 
while the FTC would be free to act against delivered price 
systems. This would be prevented by the moratorium. 

“The moratorium would further protect manufacturers 
from triple damage suits arising from alleged price discrim- 
ination, since the burden of proof would be placed on the 


plaintiff.” 





The Circuit Court resolved these ques- 
tions against the Commission and set 
aside the Commission’s cease and desist 
order. On appeal to the Supreme Court 
the decision of the Circuit Court was re- 
versed and the case was remanded to that 
court with directions to enforce the Com- 
mission's order. 

From a purely legalistic point of view, 
the Supreme Court merely held in the Ce- 
ment Case that the use of a basing point 
method of selling pursuant to a conspir 
acy, agreement or understanding among 
competitors constituted an unfair method 
of competition within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, and resulted in unlawful price dis- 
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criminations within the meaning of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

However, much of the language used 
by Mr. Justice Black in speaking for the 
Court—language which we lawyers call 
dictum because it is language which is not 
required to support the Court's decision— 
much of this language cast grave doubt on 
the legality of the use of the basing point 
method of selling and therefore on the 
use of all delivered price methods of sell- 
ing even in the absence of proof of a con- 
spiracy, agreement or understanding 
among competitors to use such a selling 
method. 

Although not so well known or so of- 
ten referred to as the cement and glucose 
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cases just discussed, there is yet another 
case which, in my opinion, is fraught with 
greater danger from the standpoint of the 
legality of basing point or other delivered 
price methods of selling than are any of 
the cases just mentioned. I refer to the 
Rigid Steel Conduit Case which is now 
pending on appeal before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

In that case the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion ordered the producers of rigid steel 
conduit individually to cease and desist 
(you will note that the order is directed 
to the individual only and not to the in- 
dividual while acting with others, pur- 
agreement or under- 
Commission 


suant to a conmspifacy, 
standing), I repeat the 


ordered the producers of rigid steel con- 
duit individually to cease and desist from 
quoting or selling rigid steel conduit at 


prices calculated or determined pursuant 
to, or in accordance with, the basing point, 
delivered price system, for the purpose 
and with the effect of systematically 
matching delivered price quotations with 
other producers of rigid steel conduit.!* 

This order was sustained by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit 
on the authority of the Cement Case,}8 
and a review of that decision is now being 
sought in the Supreme Court 


|r that Court should likewise sustain 
the Commission's order, it seems to me 
that the Commission's position in dealing 
with all types of delivered pricing systems 
will be, in the absence of proof of conspir- 
acy, agreement or understanding among 
competitors, immeasurably strengthened. 

However, even if the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Rigid Steel Con- 
duit Case is not favorable to the Commis- 
sion, and even if that court should fail to 
hold flatly that the mere use of a basing 
point method of pricing is, without proof 
of conspiracy, collusion, concert or agree- 
ment, illegal per se, there is substantial 
doubt in my mind that industry will be 
able to defend successfully the legality of 
such pricing methods in view of the Com- 
mission's attitude toward such methods 
as evidenced by a recent public pronounce- 
ment. 

In such an eventuality I would expect 
the Federal Trade Commission to seek to 
achieve indirectly what it will then have 
failed to achieve directly: I would expect 
it to hold at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity, perhaps in the basing point case 
against the steel industry now pending be- 
fore it, that proof of the mere repeated 


or systematic use of a basing point or 


ued June 144, F.T.C. Docket 


Orderi 
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other delivered pricing method, with 
knowledge that the same pricing method 
is being used by one’s competitors, is, in 
and of itself, substantial evidence of, and 
therefore sufficient to establish, a conspir- 
acy, agreement or understanding to use 
such a pricing method. And there is some 
language in the decided cases to justify 
the fear that such a holding might be sus- 
tained. I refer particularly to the language 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals in the 
Allied Paper Mills Case. There the Court 
said: “Moreover, a uniform participation 
by competitors in a particular system of 
doing business, where each is aware of 
the other’s acts and where the effect is to 
restrain commerce, is sufficient to establish 
an unlawful conspiracy.” 

It was undoubtedly dicta such as this— 
coupled with the predilection of the Su- 
preme Court, as evidenced by the decision 
in the Cement Case, to invest the Federal 
Trade Commission with an aura of infal- 
libility!’—that led the Commission itself 

168 F. (2d) 600, 607 

In the Case (68 S. Ct. 
, 813), Mr. Justice Black, speaking for ihe 

tated: “We ave persuaded that the Com- 

n's long and close examin: n of the ques- 
decided has provided it with 
precisely the experience that fits it for the per- 
formance of its statutory duties. The kind of spe- 
cialized knowledge Congress wanted its Agency 
to have was an expertness that would fit it to stop 
at the threshold every unfair trade practice—that 
if left alone, de- 
monopoly - 


Cement Institute 


tt eve 


ts the kind of practice, which 


stroys competition and establishe 


“It Says Here 


Regardless of basing point, get to San 
Francisco September 25 for the 18th An- 
nual Meeting of the Controllers Institute!’ 
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to announce on October 12, 1948 the fol- 
lowing: 

“Having explored the problem in a num- 
ber of instances through legal prosecutions 
and economic investigations, the Commission 
now holds the view that sustained observance 
of single or multiple basing point systems 
which are complex and rigid is in itself sub- 
stantial though not necessarily conclusive 
evidence of collusion.” 


This, of course, is but a reiteration of 
the Fetter doctrine that the Gentleman 
Crook is monopoly—and that his plug 
hat, his striped pants, his swallow tail 
coat, his cane, his gloves, and his facile 
tongue are basing points. No wonder the 
impression is abroad that someone is try- 
ing to fetter us. 


A rurtHer interesting index to the 
Commission’s thinking on this question 
is revealed by certain statements recently 
made by Walter B. Wooden, Associate 
General Counsel of the Federal Trade 
Commission, before the Capehart Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. That 
Committee, as you doubtless know, was 
created by the last Congress to investigate 
the impact of the Court decisions in the 
Cement and related cases and of the policy 
of the Federal Trade Commission on 
American industry, and to recommend 
legislation to supplement or clarify the ex- 
isting anti-trust laws if such legislation 
were found to be necessary or desirable. 

I quote from the transcript of the pro- 
ceedings before that Committee on No- 
vember 18, 1948:7 

“Senator Capehart: Do you not believe we 
better clarify the effect (of the anti-trust 
laws)? It may be impossible, but do you not 
believe we better clarify the effect? 

“Mr. Wooden: The question of clarifica- 
tion, as distinguished from a question of nul- 
lification 

“Senator Capehart: We certainly are not 
going to clarify it at the expense of weaken- 
ing the anti-trust laws, but there must be 
some way of clarifying it without weakening 
the anti-trust laws. 

“Mr. Wooden: I must say that the people, 
in my opinion, who say they want clarifica- 
tion are the ones who mostly want to con- 
tinue practices that would come within the 
reach of the Supreme Court decision in the 
Cement Case. 

“Senator Capehart: You mean they are 
people who want to weaken the anti-trust 
laws? 

“Mr. Wooden: Yes. 

“Senator Capehart: You have not any right 
to say that. 

“Mr. Wooden: That is my belief. 

“Senator Capehart: You are wrong in say- 
ing that, and if I were not such a good-na- 


16. Statement of Federal Trade Commission 
Policy Toward Geographic Pricing Practices for 
Staff Information and Guidance, page 3. 

17. Senate Trade Policies Committee, B.N.A. 
Transcript pp. 444-5. 
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tured individual, I would jump straight up 
and down and become very angry. You do 
not have any right to say it, it is strictly an 
assumption on your part, and I am not so 
certain that anyone makes that state- 
ment against the business interests of the 
United States has not disqualified himself to 
sit as an attorney for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. I think he is biased, I think he is 
prejudiced, I think he has outlived his use- 
fulness, and I cannot see how he could ever 
be fair and equitable to sit in a semi-judicial 


who 


position. 


Then after some further colloquy, Sena- 
tor Capehart continues 


You said (Mr. Wooden) that anyone that 

was interested in clarifying this situation— 
“Mr. Wooden: I did not say ‘anyone’. 
“Senator Capehart: You said ‘some’. 
“Mr. Wooden: Yes, I will repeat that 

I said ‘some.’ I cannot get any other conclu- 

industry, or steel, 


when the cement 


comes before you in that respect.” 


sion 


Maz. WoopDEN’s reference to the steel 
industry in this connection is, of course, of 
particular interest and significance in view 
ot the fact that the steel anti-basing point 
case. is still pending before the Federal 
Tréde Commission and that only the Com- 
mission’s evidence in support of its 
charges has up to this time been offered, 
there having been as yet no opportunity 
for the industry to offer evidence in de- 
fense of its position. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Wooden, a responsible member of the 
Commission's staff, presumes, at this 
time, to pre-judge the case against the 
steel producers and to tar them with the 
same stick with which he says the cement 


industry has already been tarred. 

Mr. Wooden's behavior reminds one of 
the story which George Wharton Pepper 
tells in his autobiography, ‘Philadelphia 
Lawyer’ (J. B. Lippincott), about Rich- 
ard C. McMurtrie, a leader of the Phila- 
delphia Bar in the Gay Nineties. Of Mr. 
McMurtrie, Mr. Pepper writes: “To a 
judge who interrupted to express a dis- 
sent, I once heard him say, “Your Honor, 
I am addressing myself exclusively to 
those members of the Court who do not 
make up their minds until the conclusion 
of the argument.’ ”’ 

Out of this case of legal and economic 
confusion the question inevitably arises: 
What do we do next if we wish to save 
the methods of pricing which for more 
than half a century have provide d a con- 
venient and usable vehicle for the trans- 
action of business in a complicated and 
highly competitive economic order? 

As I have just stated, the Capehart 
Committee was appointed to investigate 
and make recommendations with respect 
to necessary or desirable remedial legisla- 
tion. For more than six months that Com- 
mittee has been hearing the testimony of 
representatives of big business and of 
small business, of northerners and south- 
erners, of easterners and westerners, of 
buyers and sellers, concerning the impact 
and effect of the court decisions and of 
the Commission’s policies which I have 
just discussed upon the economic processes 
and industrial structure of American busi- 
ness. 

While I have not read all of the tran- 
script of these proceedings, I have been 
told by those who have followed the 
Committee hearings closely that the testi- 
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mony has shown, almost without excep- 
tion, that some remedial legislation is not 
only desirable but is necessary to enable 
the producer to cut his price, to absorb 
freight if you please, where it is necessary 
for him to do so in order systematically 
and repeatedly to meet the announced or 
otherwise recognized price of his com- 
petitor, without laboring constantly in the 
fear that he may be charged by irrespon- 
sible bureaucrats with having conspired 
to fix prices, or that he may have to de- 
fend himself—at great expense in time 
and money against such grave—and fre- 
quently ambiguous—charges, or that he 
may be subjected to the annoyance, har- 
assment and embarrassment of an un- 
warranted inquisition. 


In confirmation of this, The Wall 
Street Journal announced on January 10 
that the Capehart Committee’s 46-man 
Advisory Council will shortly release a 
report advocating legislation to remove 
any doubt about the legality of systematic 
freight absorption when used without 
collusion. 

This Council, of which Dr. Melvin T. 
Copeland of Harvard University is Chair- 
man and which is made up of economists, 
business men, and representatives of 
labor and farm organizations, recognizes, 
according to The Wall Street Journal ac- 
count, that “when a producer sells his 
products regularly at delivered prices and 
absorbs or equalizes freight charges to 
meet competition he should not be con- 
victed of discrimination ‘merely because 
he follows such a policy.’ 

“'Mere knowledge,’ the report con- 
tinues, on such a producer's part that his 
competitors are following similar prac- 
tices ‘should not in itself be held to con- 
stitute evidence of collusion, conspiracy 
or agreement in restraint of trade.’ "’ 

As I contemplate the present position 
of the Federal Trade Commission in the 
absence of such legislation, I am_re- 
minded of the political theorists of the 
Burke and Bentham school who, in their 
controversy with the Pragmatists of the 
18th Century, warned that in a govern- 
ment of men and not of law ‘most any- 
thing can happen, 

Thus, in conclusion, I say to those of 
you who are identified with the corn 
products or cement industries, it has al- 
ready happened to you. To those of you 
who are identified with the steel or rigid 
steel conduit industries, I say it is /kely 
to happen to you. And to those of you 
who are identified with any other in- 
dustry that sells its product or buys its 
raw material on a basing point, zone, 
freight equalization, or other delivered 
price basis, I say it may happen to you. 
But in the meantime remember it ha 
happened! 
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Do You Have an Accounting Philosophy? 
By W. I. McNeill 


HEN You look down the pages of 
W history you usually find that any 
great nation, institution, 
business, profession, religion, or great 


individual, 


movement of any kind is guided and 
motivated by a basic philosophy. It is 
the one thing that stands out clear and 
distinct regardless of time, people, or 
conflicting methods 

The basic philosophy of the govern- 
ment of the United States is freedom 
and democracy, each great religion has a 
book of rules of living, many business 
concerns have sets of principles, and a 
great like Abraham Lincoln _be- 
lieved in a government of the people, 
by the people and for the people. Is it 
not possible that many of the perplexing 
problems with which accountants are 
faced today could be much 
easier if there could be 
cepted and publicized basic philosophy 
for the profession to guide and motivate 


man 


resolved 
a widely ac- 


accounting methods? 

Many who read this article may say, 
But accountants do have a basic philoso- 
phy.” In answer | would suggest that 
you consult the leading text books, ask 
your auditors, talk to recent graduates 
schools and 
a simple 


from accredited business 
colleges, and sce if you get 
answer—or any answer at all. 

The purpose of this article is to state 
the basic philosophy which the writer 


has adopted for himself-——and for the 


TE we LRP 


company for whose accounting policies 
he is responsible—and to offer it for the 
reader's consideration. 

In the first place, what is the real pur- 
pose of accounting ? Is it not to record the 
historical accounting facts of the business 
as they have actually occurred in terms of 
the acce pte d currency of the country and 
within a reasonable degree of accuracy? 

Let me hasten to add that the record- 
ing of facts should not be confused with 
the interpretation of facts. It is one 
thing to get actual historical facts and 
quite another thing to use those facts as 
basic data in formulating business judg- 
ments. The record of the past is only a 
guide in mapping out a business pro- 
gram for the future or in solving a cur- 
rent problem. The recording and pre- 
sentation of accounting facts in a man- 
ner to be easily interpreted, as well as 
participation in the interpretative func- 
tion itself, make up the most important 
part of the controller's job. One must be 
certain, however, that the basis in which 
historical facts are assembled is constant. 
This is a most fundamental principle. 

There is a basic rule of mathematics 
(and the recording of historical ac- 
counting facts is essentially © simple 
arithmetic) which must never be vio- 
lated if one wants to get the correct 
answer, and that is: The wut in which a 
proble m 1s expre ssed must 


t 
J ! A ) 
same throughout the calculations. 


, 
remain the 
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Keep basis constant 
for least confusion 


The average person need never be 
told that he should never add pounds 
and ounces, or multiply dollars by cents, 
as such, without converting them to a 
common basis. Applying this rule to the 
proposal by some people that accounting 
expressed in dollars is misleading, and 
that some means should be found to re- 
flect in accounting techniques the chang- 
ing buying power of the dollar, what 
should be the answer? 

In the first place, what difference does 
it make whether or not the value of the 
dollar changes from year to year? Asa 
matter of fact, the wholesale commodity 
prices index (1926100) has changed 
from 138.6 in 1919 to 64.8 in 1932 to 
168.5 in September 1948, according to 
official figures, and industry's financial 
statements have interpreted the facts 
without undue confusion or misinter- 
pretation of results due to the currency 
factor alone. 


Ait accounting transactions within 
our memory have been recorded in dollars 
and cents. People have received wages 
in dollars and cents, have made savings, 
paid tor purchases, and stil continue to 
do so. So long as we continue to use a 
constant basis for recording our business 
transactions—namely, dollars and cents 

why worry whether the dollar will 
buy one pound of sugar today and one- 
half pound tomorrow? The facts are al- 
ways there in terms of dollars and cents, 
and if anyone wants to make any statistical 
calculations, interpretations, or compayri- 
sons on any basis, he is free to do so. 

It is an interesting fact that while 
many people are worried about using 
dollars and cents as a basis for account- 
ing, no one has suggested a sufficiently 
better means for the general use of gov- 
ernment and industry in accounting to 
warrant destroying all comparisons with 
the past. The only justification that I can 
imagine as a reason for changing the usc 
of dollars and cents for accounting would 
be the adoption by the government of a 
different medium of exchange. 

Perhaps the application of the ac- 
counting philosophy to another current 
problem would be of interest—namely, 
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that of charging so-called excess depre- 
ciation against current profits to allow 
for high replacement costs. Does the 
basic rule of accounting, that of show- 
ing the historical facts as they exist, help 
answer the question? If you adopt this 
basic accounting philosophy how can 
you use anything but a cost basis and 
how can you mix anticipated costs with 
current earnings and at the same time 
keep your mathematical basis constant? 

Adding historical and future costs in 
accounting is like adding apples to pears 
in the same problem. If current earnings 
are high because the assets of a business 
were purchased at a time when costs 
were low, then let the facts be recorded 
as they exist. If an interpretation of the 
facts indicates that some of the earnings 
should be set aside, or appropriated 
from surplus, for increased costs of as- 
sets to be acquired in the future, then 
conservative judgment will so indicate. 


Changing the rules of accounting never 
created any cash to be spent for any pur- 
pose. 

Another problem to expose to the 
light of our basic philosophy is the dif- 
ferent methods for pricing inventories. 
What are the facts? 

For convenience I have chosen a 
manufacturing plant as an example. In 
many manufacturing plants new and old 
stock are mixed indiscriminately in stor- 
age. In not a few instances old stock is 
used up first. Theoretically, in the first 
instance the average pricing method 
should be used, because the stock is 
physically all mixed together. In the lat- 
ter case the first-in-first-out method 
should be used. There would be little 
justification from a practical point of 
view for the use of Lifo or any other 
special method. Practically, it is a lot 
easier to use the average pricing method 
from the clerical and machine bookkeep- 


Inflation’s Effect on Capital and Profits 
Seen in Study of Nine Steel Companies 


Net 1940-47 income of nine steel 
companies doing 80 per cent of the 
country’s steel business would be more 
than a billion dollars less than the re- 
ported amount if the figures were ad- 
justed to compensate for the effects of in- 
flation, according to an analysis by Ralph 
Coughenour Jones, certified public ac- 
countant and member of the economics 
faculty of Yale University, writing in a 
recent issue of The Journal of Account- 
ancy. 

The adjusted figure of net income for 
the nine companies computed by Pro- 
fessor Jones for the eight-year period is 
$457 million in 1935-39 dollars, as com- 
pared with reported income of $1,638 
million in current dollars. On this basis, 
the author finds that, instead of having 
substantial retained earnings, the com- 
panies actually paid dividends out of 
capital 

“The 
justed for purchasing-power changes,” 
writes Mr. Jones, “show $687 million or 
38.5 per cent of income retained as ad- 
ditional capital. This tends to support 
the generally accepted view that when 
prices are rising business firms have to re- 
tain a substantial portion of their profits to 
finance the replacement of inventories 
and plant at higher costs. The 
ments which have been adjusted for 
purchasing-power 


statements which are not ad- 


state- 


changes, however, 


show not only that no income whatever 
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was retained but also that some $285 
million in excess of income was paid 
out.... The explanation is quite 
simple. What the companies retained 
was bigger figures on their books and 
nothing else. The profits could not be 
distributed because they really weren't 
there.”’ 

The author computes earning rates of 
nine companies in 1947 as 1.63 per cent 
in terms of real income, instead of 8.7 
per cent as reported, and says: 

“If, on the basis of generous estimates 
of real income, the steel industry can- 
not earn even two per cent on invested 
capital in a ‘boom’ year with high out- 
put such as 1947, some widely prevalent 
ideas about prices, profits, and taxes are 
going to be dramatically changed either 
through reason and understanding or 
from economic shock. The fear of profits 
is widespread, but which is the greater 
danger today, excessive profits or inade- 
quate profits ? 

“Inadequate real profits will neither 
supply nor attract the capital needed for 
new tools with which steel can be pro- 
duced more efficiently. It is a serious 
question for employes and their repre- 
sentatives as well as for management. If 
wage increases and excess profits taxes 
‘come out of profits’ now, will the em- 
ployes in ten years be working for an 
unprofitable, undercapitalized, and in- 
efficient industry? Or a_ nationalized 
industry ? 
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ing viewpoints. If the effect on profits 
will not be distorted to a significant de- 
gree by adopting the average method 
for all items, this may fulfill the require- 
ments of stating the facts as they exist 
within a reasonable degree of accuracy. 

There are many beneficial effects of 
showing the facts as they actually hap- 
pen. You never have to worry about re- 
membering the deviations from prin- 
ciple that you introduced into your 
problem. You always know the basis in 
which your problem is expressed. In- 
troducing deviations from basic rules 
may be likened to a person who tells 
untruths on occasion for the sake of ex- 
pediency. After telling enough untruths 
he never knows when one of them may 
catch up with him. 

I have not mentioned taxes, although 
the adoption of the accounting philoso- 
phy that is outlined in this article may 
have a very considerable tax effect. 

For instance, your rates of deprecia- 
tion, instead of perhaps being all that 
can consistently be claimed for tax pur- 
poses either on the basis of individual or 
average rates, might be more representa- 
tive of actual conditions if you adopted 
unit rates for each item of building or 
equipment based on an engineering esti- 
mate of the actual useful life of the 
asset, giving full recognition to obso- 
lescence. 

The adoption of one of the many 
methods of pricing inventories previ- 
ously mentioned which may be momen- 
tarily advantageous for tax purposes 
may not represent the facts as they exist. 


Tui problems of any business cannot 
be solved by continually changing ac- 
counting methods. It is essential, in my 
opinion, that the philosophy of account- 
ing be to state the actual historical facts 
of a business as simply and factually as 
possible within a reasonable degree of 
accuracy and in terms of actual dollars 
used in paying wages, buying commodi- 
ties, and selling one’s products regard 
less of purchasing power. If this rule is 
consistently applied you can always 
make business judgments and interpret 
results with a minimum of confusion. 
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THE WAR IS OVER— 
Why Savings Bonds? 


THE PUBLIC DEBT AND YOU 


The management of the public debt is of vital importance to every 
American. It affects the real value of wages and salaries, the profits of 
business, the number of available jobs, and inflationary and deflationary 
economic forces. The problem of managing the debt is monumental and 
requires the cooperation of management and labor. 


1. QUESTION—W hy continue to sell Savings 
Bonds? 

ANSWER—In 1946 approximately $6 bil- 
lions worth of Savings Bonds were re- 
deemed. These redemptions were offset 
by new sales of $7 billions. If an inten- 
sive effort to sell Savings Bonds had not 
been made, it is obvious that redemp- 
tions would have been far heavier. 
Without the Savings Bond Program 
there would have been many billions of 
dollars of inflationary money available 
to bid up prices and increase the cost 
of living. 

2, QUESTION 
ings Bonds? 

ANSWER—Yes, 80 million Americans 
own U.S. Savings Bonds. Total bonds 
outstanding at the end of 1948 were 
over 55 billions. Sales for 1948 were 
$7,295,035,000—an increase of $600,- 
841,000 over 1947. Seven and a half 
million workers are regularly investing 
an average of $20 in U.S. Savings Bonds 
each month. The estimated dollar vol- 
ume of Series E purchases through Pay- 
roll Savings is currently around $150 
million a month. 


Is the publte still buying Sat 


QUESTION—W hat ts the cost of selling 
Savings Bonds? 

ANSWER—The average cost nationally is 
currently about 26 cents per one hun- 
dred thousand dollars of sales—an ex- 
ceptionally low cost for marketing se- 
curities. 


QUESTION—W hy should my company pro 
mote the Payroll Savings Plan? 

ANSWER—The money saved by employes 
through Payroll Savings not only lessens 
current inflationary pressures, which 
benefits both company and employe, but 
also serves as a bulwark against any fu- 
ture deflation. Reserves of buying power 
thus built up represent future profits of 
business and help to level off the peaks 
and valleys in our national economy. 


5. QUESTION 


6. QUESTION 


QUESTION 


Promotion of the Payroll Savings Plan by 
management is good employe relations— 
an effective supplement to retirement 
and pension plans providing future bene- 
fits. 


With the present cost of liv- 


ing, how can my employes afford further 


payroll deductions for Bonds? 


ANSWER—For the very reason that the 


cost of living is high, it is all the more 
important that as many employe dollars 
as possible be siphoned off into savings. 
It is the money spent in small amounts 
by millions of wage-earners at a time 
when supply has still not entirely caught 
up with demand that contributes to ex- 
cessive living costs. Regular and system- 
atic savings help to check present infla- 
tionary forces, future deflationary forces, 
and store up buying power for the pur- 
chase of your products. Surveys made in 
companies both large and small and in 
many varying kinds of business clearly 
indicate that 35 to 50 per cent of em- 
ployes can save, want to save, and will 
save through Payroll Savings if given the 
opportunity and encouragement. 


Why should I encourage pur 
chase of Bonds which reduces “take-home 
pay” ? 


ANSWER—When management provides 


the Payroll Savings Plan for its employes 
it is suggesting that employes take part 
of their wages in U.S. Savings Bonds 
which are safer than cash since they can 
be replaced in event of loss and which, 
unlike dollars, draw interest. Participa- 
tion in the Payroll Savings Plan does not 
result in less “take-home pay” but in 
“take-home savings”—of a type easily 
convertible to cash in the event of finan- 
cial emergency. 


What does it really cost man 


agement operate the Payroll Saving 


Plan? 


ANSWER—Average costs run between 50 


x 


9. QUESTION 


QUESTION 


and 80 cents per employe per year, indi- 
cates our experience with numerous com- 
panies of varying sizes in widely diversi- 
fied industries. In figuring your real costs 
of Payroll Savings operation, you should 
not include those fixed charges which 
would not be eliminated or decreased by 
discontinuance of the Plan—that is, space 
rental, executive salaries, cost or rental 
of machines for other deductions, etc. 


Should 


ure” its employes to save? 


"pres 


management / 


ANSWER—Definitely not. The Treasury 


Department is as desirous of avoiding 
pressure as is management itself. How- 
ever, there is a vast difference between 
forcing the plan upon employes and of- 
fering a service to employes for their 
own welfare. Many steps can be taken 
by management in making advantages of 
the Plan known to employes, steps which 
fall into the category of sound promo- 
tion and do not even remotely resemble 
pressure—for instance, an occasional let- 
ter to employes, pointing out that man- 
agement is offering the Plan at its own 
expense so that employes may have a 
convenient method of investing in Bonds; 
distribution of posters and literature fur- 
nished by the Treasury; appointment of 
a Bond officer to canvass employes regu- 
larly and remind them of the availability 
of the Plan; occasional house organ pub- 
licity; offering new employes the oppor- 
tunity to sign up for Bonds at the time of 
employment. 


Where can I obtain assistance 
n the installation and operation of the 
Payroll Savings Plan? 


ANSWER—The Savings Bonds State Di- 


rector for your state will welcome any 
opportunity to offer additional assistance 
to you. Many forms of promotional 
media are at your disposal both at the 
state offices and the Savings Bonds Divi- 
sion of the Treasury Department in 
Washington. 


The Payroll Savings Plan is concerned with more than one type of 
“bond.” It is the vehicle by which a bond of mutual interest between em- 
ployer and employe is established—a matter of vital importance to their 
mutual welfare and the welfare of the nation. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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Headline news for 





22 Now linked in a int undertaking 
to extend the availability and effectiveness 


of Microfilming as a modern business tool 
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business 


This new arrangement promises important 
benefits to business concerns 


Effective immediately, the entire pro- 
duction of Bell & Howell microfilming 
equipment will be distributed and serv- 
iced through the worldwide Burroughs 
organization. 


Bell & Howell microfilm equipment, 
built to standards of precision and 
dependability that have made Bell & 
Howell the recognized leader in the 
field of photography, incorporates 
many important technical advances. 
And Burroughs, through the unmatched 
size, scope and training of its organi- 
zation, is uniquely equipped to help 
business take full advantage of this 
exceptional microfilming equipment. 


For many years, Burroughs has worked 
closely with users of figuring, account- 
ing and statistical machines to achieve 
increasingly efficient mechanized sys- 
tems in the office. With this back- 
ground, Burroughs can now help busi- 
ness integrate modern and efficient 
microfilming into its systems and 
methods to save time, space and money 
in the reproduction of records for 
current use and for storage. 


Burroughs world-famed service organi- 
zation will provide not only efficient 
maintenance of microfilm equipment 
but also prompt service in the process- 
ing of films for microfilm users. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Bell & Howell microfilm equipment is based upon a new 
principle of recording, which doubles the efficiency and 


halves the cost of microfilm for many business purposes. 
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Burroughs 





Take Your Choice 

To keep you from starving after paying taxes, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office has, at the taxpayers’ expense, published 
just the thing for you: “Recipes for Cooking Muskrat.” You 
don’t care much for muskrat? Very well, how about “Attract- 
ing Birds,” or “Directions for Poisoning Thirteen-Striped 
Ground Squirrels”? (Serve with truffles and antidotes on the 
side.) 


Impact of “Classic” Tax Cases 

Seven “‘classic’’ tax cases and their impact on tax work, 
as indicated by a recent speaker before the Philadelphia 
Control of the Controllers Institute, are: 


Union Pacific Case—Established the constitutionality of 


the income tax. 

Gregory Case—Permitted the commissioner to go behind 
the form to the substance of an act or agreement. 

Lucas vs. Earl—Taxes can not be escaped or shifted by 
anticipatory arrangements. 

Towers Case—Partnership must be more than form, re- 


quiring capital or individual enterprise. 


Moline Properties—A corporation will be recognized as 
a taxable entity if recognized as a business entity. 

National Grocery—Personal surtaxes may not be avoided 
by unreasonably accumulating corporate earnings. 

Trico Products—Personal liability may exist for manage- 
ment under Section 102 penalties. 


How Should Companies Tackle the Problem 
of Communists and Communist Propaganda? 

According to a recent study by The Psychological Cor- 
poration some 76 per cent of our urban citizens believe that 
companies should inform their workers as well as their com- 
munity about the way in which communists work. This 
was ascertained through a survey made for the Employee 
Relations Division of General Electric Company and the 
information developed as a result of personal interviews 
from coast to coast with 5,000 individuals. 

Usually in such surveys differences are found in the be- 
liefs of union members and non-union members. But in 
this instance they expressed exactly the same beliefs. Of 
the 5,000 surveyed 1,421 were union members but 76 per 
cent was the same figure for both union and non-union in- 
dividuals interviewed. 

As to em ployment of communists, 64 per cent of adult 
men and women in cities and towns throughout the country 
believe that business and manufacturing concerns should 
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discharge such employes. Union members agreed to the 


-extent of 62 per cent of those surveyed whereas 64 per cent 


of the non-union members held this belief. People in the 
far west generally were slightly more lenient towards com- 
munists, the survey disclosed. 


Business Birth Rate “Leveling Off” 

The increases in the number of retail establishments, which 
made the headlines repeatedly during the first two or three 
years after the war, have slowed down considerably, accord- 
ing to studies by the National Industrial Conference Board. 
The draft and the call of high-paying jobs in war plants 
closed about 150,000 shops between the outbreak of war in 
1939 and V-J Day. 

Between September 1945 and the same month in 1947 up- 
wards of 300,000 (net) retail stores were added to the list. 
During the next nine months only about 15,800 establish- 
ments were added. 

The story, in general, was the same with the other major 
segments of the economy. 

The service industries, wholesale trade, construction and 
transportation reveal patterns very much like retail trade. As 
the Conference Board chart herewith shows, there were ap- 
parently no increases in the number of manufacturing firms. 


BUSINESS ENTERPRISES IN OPERATION 
UNITED STATES, 1939-1948 





Something New in Ties! 

With our total debt—federal, state and local—at $275 bil- 
lion, every employed American is involved to the amount of 
$4,400. If that figure materialized as a solid silver necktie 
’round each worker’s neck, “Tax Outlook” calculates he’d 
stagger to his job under a load of 4032, Ibs. 

—PAUL HAASE 





Come ‘West, Young Man! 


For the 
18th ANNUAL NATIONAL MEETING 
of the 


CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


September 25-28, 1949 


St. Francis Hotel, SAN FRANCISCO 

















Sponsored by the San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, and Seattle Controls 
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\ Accident Cost Put 
at 280 Million Days 


SOMETIMES YOU CAN More than 2,040,000 industrial acci- 


dents in 1947 cost the country 280 million 
days of work at a dollar value of $2.6 bil- 
TELL A BOOK BY ITS COVER lion in lost wages, medical care, compen- 
sation, damaged equipment and materials, 
and other effects, Dr. Harry Spaulding of 
New York told the recent Conference on 
Industrial Health in Chicago. 
d Dr. Spaulding, president of the Ameri- 
the entire format should reflect the spirit of your can Academy of Compensation Medicine, 
addressed a panel on the scope and dis- 
tribution of medical service in industry, 


Where your annual report is concerned, 


company and the idea the copy wishes to 


convey. Let us help you make your one of four at the conference. 
annual report a modern, “The situation,” he said, “is not im- 
oe ; proving” and added that recently released 
efficient salesman of your 1948 figures for New York showed a total 
of 818,694 accidents—highest in history. 

Much of the accident cost goes to 
and its management. malingerers, Dr. Spaulding said, because 

of loose and confused state laws. 





company, its products 





Former President 
. Urges Cost Cuts 
7 N = 
ee a rn or ern ON STREET EW YORK 6 Taxes have reached ‘the saturation 
NE RK 5 point,” former President Hoover told a 
Congressional committee recently in urg- 
e ing an immediate start on government re- 





SERVICE TO AMERICA’S LEADING CORPORATIONS 


organization. 

The present federal establishment, Mr. 
Hoover pointed out, has 1,800 bureaus 
compared with 350 agencies 20 years ago. 
It has resulted, he added, “in a form of 


Eventually You Will Need organization that is hopeless by way of 


economy.” 
2 PENSION Pi AN? Mr. Hoover spoke in behalf of a reor- 
« ha Ne a ha a - 

ganization bill to give the president au- 
thority to start on realignments which 
would dovetail with the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s broad plan for reorganization 





Retirement pension plans are now available at mod- 


erate cost to concerns with as few as 10 employees. 


Let us help you select a plan best fitted to your needs 


at a cost within Your means. 


Figures furnished on Insured or Self-Insured plans. 


Actuarial Service on a moderate fee basis. 


HERBERT L. JAMISON & CO. 


INSURANCE SURVEYS AND AUDITS 


ONE ELEVEN FULTON STREET : NEW YORK 


“On the other hand, if you don’t ask for 
a raise, they're perfectly willing to let you 
keep on working for what you’re worth!” 
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One Method 
For All Accounting 


Modern accounting methods should do more than provide 
debit and credit entries. To be effective, they must be sufficiently flexible 
to meet an infinite variety of exacting demands. 


IBM Accounting fulfills this requirement by supplying man- 
agement control reports to modern business and industry through auto- 
matic and efficient performance of every accounting function. Their 
inherent flexibility permits timely preparation of accurate, clearly- 
presented reports and analyses of any nature. 


These benefits and many others are available from individual 
installations of IBM equipment. 


IBM Service Bureaus provide other facilities for IBM Account- 
ing. They prepare accounting and statistical reports to meet the require- 
ments of almost any type of business. All work is prepared swiftly, with 
the utmost skill, and in the strictest 
confidence. These Service Bureaus 
are located in principal cities 
throughout the country. 

For detailed information on 


IBM Accounting as it relates to your 
business, call the local IBM office. 

















ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 











SERVICE BUREAU FACILITIES... ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS... 
PROOF MACHINES... TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Accounting for Pensions 


(Continued from Page 157) 


ment, on the basis of the departments 
where the pensionable employes are 
working. It can be contested that the un- 
happy department with a large number 
of members in the pension plan is being 
unduly burdened with pension costs, a 
matter of benefit to the whole company. 

(3) Allocate the cost departmentally 
as a percentage of the total payrolls. This 
last method has the advantage of not 
penalizing a department for having a 
large number of pensionable employes 
and yet securing an allocation in which 
all departments share, much like the cost 
of other general welfare expenses, such as 
the cost of the company cafeteria, first aid 
service, or insurance plans. 

Other methods of allocation can be sug- 
gested. The above serve merely to point 
out the variety of treatment possible. 
Much will depend on the size of the 
current service contributions and_ their 
relative importance to the total cost of 
doing business 

The second problem is the treatment of 
the past service contributions, assuming 
they are not charged to surplus. Here 
again several alternatives present them- 
selves, especially as this is an expense 
which will be amortized over a limited 
period of years. 

(1) Charge the cost to other income 
and expenses, because of its transient na- 
ture and the possible distortion of or- 
dinary expenses if included among them. 

(2) Charge the cost to general and ad- 
ministrative expense, because it is a prop- 
erly incurred expense no different from, 
let us say, administrative salaries and con- 
sidered equally necessary to running the 
business. 

(3) Allocate it as outlined in 
graphs two or three for current service 
contributions. These last two treatments 
seem to have one principal objection. This 
item can be very substantial and because 
of the nature of the expense 
may seriously distort costs. 

Here again the extent of the past serv- 
ice contributions and the length of time 
over which they are to be paid seems to 
be of primary importance in determining 
indi- 


patfa- 


transient 


the appropriate treatment in each 
vidual case 


The 


pension 


third problem 


| is the treatment of 
costs in company statements and 
reports. A review of a great number of 
company reports discloses that in the ma 
jority of instances little if anything is said 
penstiol Where mention is 


usually confined to comments 


about costs 
made it ts 
in the president's letter, but seldom ts any 
thing shown in either the published in 


come statement or balance sheet 
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With all these specific problems in 
mind the Committee's questions were pre- 
pared and are reproduced below with the 
replies summarized and expressed as a 
percentage of the responses received to 
each question: 


Questions 

1. Are past service contributions treated as: 
a. A charge to surplus 
b. A charge to current expenses 


The survey does not pretend to be a 
comprehensive survey of the entire coun- 
try, but it covers a variety of industries 
and thus may be of more value than could 
be developed by a survey of a larger but 
less varied group of companies. 


Re plie 5 


8% 
92% 


2. Under income tax regulations one-tenth of the total past 
service liability may be charged off each year, thus pro- 
ducing a substantial savings in income taxes. How is this 


income tax saving treated? 


a. As a credit to the income tax provision against regu- 


lar current earnings 
b. As a credit to surplus 


. How are current service contributions treated: 
a. As a single item charged to some general account 
b. Charged to the individual departments where the 
members of the pension plan are employed (similar 


to F.O.A.B, and Compensation Insurance) 


c. Other treatment (specify) 


60% 
4% 
. Charged to locations but 
not departmental. 


4. If past contributions are charged as a current expense, is 


this expense treated 


a. Similar to current service contributions as per Ques- 


tion 3 above 
b. Otherwise (specify) 


79% 
21% 

. Charged to miscellaneous 
income and expense. 

. In internal accounting 
charged to general man- 
agement. In published re- 
ports—charged to “other 
charges.” 

. Charged to general admin- 
istrative expenses. 


5. If a Trustee Plan is in operation, how are payments made 


to the trustees for 

a. Future service contributions 
(1) Annually 
(2) Monthly 
(3) Other 

b. Past Service contributions 
(1) Annually 
(2) Monthly 


(3) Made over reasonable period of years 


50% 
50% 


50% 
33% 


17% 





SOMETHING DIFFERENT IN REPORTS 


One of the odder annual reports that circulates in business 
circles is that of North America’s oldest company of fame, 
the Hudson’s Bay Co. Unlike American firms, Hudson’s Bay 
has no president, board chairman, or stockholders. Headman 
is a “Governor” with the affairs run by the “Committee” and 
the stockholders are “Proprietors” with a capital letter a must. 

The company’s annual meeting is the “Annual General 
Court of the Governor and Company of Adventures of Eng- 
land trading into Hudson’s Bay.” And this year it was com- 
plicated by a special meeting which, in the firm’s nomencla- 
ture, was an Extraordinary General Court. 
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“So your 


INVENTORY COSTS 


are too high... 





...Here’s how 


WE got out 


from under!... 


“THE PROBLEM OF EXCESS STOCKS was 
giving us plenty of headaches. No won- 
der! In dollars, our inventories had 
swelled to 245°. over our best pre-war 
year... yetoursales had increased scarcely 
half that much during the same time. 


4 


pe 
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“WHY WE CHOSE KARDEX VISIBLE. 
After seeing all kinds of systems in use 
in companies similar to ours, we decided 
unanimously on Kardex Visible. It not 
only gives us our 3 “musts” but requires 
a lot less clerical effort. And the change- 
over was easy— Remington Rand instal- 
lation experts handled the whole job.” 





“DRASTIC ACTION NEEDED! But... when 
we cut back our buying commitments we 
soon found our stocks running danger 
ously low on many popular items. Puzzle: 
How to maintain balanced stocks . . . not 
too much. not too little of each item. 


“ONLY SOLUTION—A NEW SYSTEM. 
3°Musts” were apparent (1) The system 
would have to simplify our inventory data 
(2) Warn us unfailingly of threatened 
understocks or overstocks (3) Assure 
proper ratios among stock items. 





Learn the newest. proved-in-use, 
simplified methods of control- 
ling inventories ... your own 
stores of raw materials. parts or 
supplies. as well as finished goods 
for resale. Phone our nearest of- 
fice or write Systems Division, 
Room 1119.315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. for your free copy 
of Book No. KD 375. 





a Send for this Free Book Today: 


“HOW TO GET PROFITS FROM INVENTORIES” 


“ 


Reminglon Rend 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 














Selecting Paper for Records That 
Must Be Legible and Lasting 


A new table on the selection of the 
appropriate paper for various recording 
and bookkeeping purposes has been pub- 
lished in a booklet entitled “How to Keep 
Your Records Legible and Lasting,”’ copy- 
righted by the Parsons Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Mass. The quality of paper used 
should be determined, the booklet points 
out, by two variables: the number of years 
the record is to be kept, and the number 
of times during its life that the record 
will be posted, handled or referred to. 

“Your first concern in ordering record- 
keeping papers or cards of any kind,’’ the 
Parsons booklet this: Weil it 
stand up under the treatment it will get 
for the required length of time, so that 
the record will be legible and usable for 
as long as you need to keep it?” 

Any record that is to be kept for fifteen 
years or more with normal handling 
should be on ledger or index made of 100 
per cent new cotton fibers, the booklet 
states. A record to be kept between ten 
and fifteen years should be on paper or 
card made with at least 75 per cent new 
cotton fibers. If it is to be kept five years, 
it should be on paper or card made with 
at least 50 per cent new cotton fibers. Rec- 
ords to be kept for shorter periods should 
be on at least 25 per cent cotton fiber pa- 
per or card stock. 

But the length of time the paper is to 


says, “‘is 


be kept is not the only reason for using 
cotton fiber paper, it is stated. The num- 
ber of postings or handlings should be a 
controlling factor when paper or card 
stock is purchased. Any record that is han- 
dled daily over a long period should be 
on paper or card made of 100 per cent 
new cotton fibers. If a record will be posted 
or referred to less than 500 times, and 
does not have to last for more than five 
years, then you will be safe in putting it 


Number of Years 
Record to be Kept 


Number of Times to be 
Posted, Handled or 


on paper or card of lesser quality. 

Here's a table that gives sound practice 
in specifying papers and cards for record- 
keeping purposes. 

This table is based on normal office use, 
it is pointed out. Records and forms sub- 
jected to unusually hard usage, such as 
records used by engineers, contractors, 
etc., in the field should be of the Extra 
No. | 100 per cent cotton and linen or 
the 100 per cent cotton fiber quality. 

In using this table, be sure to take into 
account all Aandlings as well as actual 
postings. People seldom realize the num- 
ber of handlings records get. Every time 
a page is turned, or a card picked up, is 
one “‘handling.’’ Count them all! 


Recommended Quality 


Referred to 


Over 25 years 
Usual 


15 to 25 years 


10 to 15 years 


5 to 10 years 


5 years and less 


Any number 


over L000 
less than 1000 


over 1500 
750 to 1500 
500 and less 


over 1800 
1000 to 1800 
500 to 1000 
200 to 500 


over 2000 
1000 to 2000 
500 to 1000 
500 and less 


Extra 100% cotton and linen 
100% cotton fiber 


100% cotton fiber 
75% cotton fiber 


100% cotton fiber 
75% cotton fiber 
50% cotton fiber 


100% cotton fiber 
75% cotton fiber 
50% cotton fiber 
25% cotton fiber 


100% cotton fiber 
75% cotton fiber 
50% cotton fiber 
25% cotton fiber 














Make it Midwest! 


MIDWESTERN 
CONTROLLERS 
CONFERENCE 


May 1-3 
Cleveland Hotel 
Cleveland, Ohio 























o matter how fast you can sign 
checks by hand, you use up valuable 
time, waste energy and risk costly 
forgery losses. 

Why not get rid of this burden, 
once and for all? Let the Todd electric 
Protectograph check signer take over 
and sign checks for you at the rate of 
3,000 and more per hour. Safeguard 
your checks at the same time...dual 

locks prevent unauthor- 
ized use...signature and 
background plates easily 
removed for safekeeping 
...an inaccessible, non- 
resettable meter records 
every check signed... 
insurance, provided free, covers you 


1¢ 


ainst loss through counterfeiting of 


s as 
Save time and preve nt the machine’s signature. If you wish, 


signed checks can be automatically 

for ery losses with the ejected into a locked vault container 
g which only you can open. 

Get the whole story about this 


Todd Flectric Controlled time-saving, money-saving Todd Pro- 


tectograph check signer. Simply mail 
Si t I Prot cto ra h the coupon below. You'll receive full 
igna ul e e g p details without obligation. Drop the 
coupon into the mail today. 
MAIL 


THIS COUPON 
NOW! 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please give me full details about the Todd electric Protectograph 
ab Bive : ie is su e e1ec C ( § COMPANY, INC. 
check signer. No obligation to me 

Todd 


Firm ROCHESTER & NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


I 
By { 


C-4-4 
ee et eT 


Address 


City 





Whats behind the dial ? 


i ell 


Behind the dial is the heart of your business— your records! 
Think—how could you continue after fire destroyed your 
inventory records, accounts receivable, tax records, deeds 
and contracts? How could you even establish proof of 
loss to collect your fire insurance? 4 out of 10 firms never 
reopen after losing their records! That’s why your safe 


is so important! 


How You Can Be Sure Of Your Safe 


Look for the label of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., on your safe. Don’t 
trust any safe that doesn’t have it! 
Modern Mosler safes pass their tough- 
est tests with plenty to spare— you can 
depend on Mosler. 

There’s a Mosler safe to meet your 
requirements exactly, at less than you’d 
expect to pay. Find out about it now, 
before fire strikes! Fill in the coupon be- 
low and mail it now. 


Mosier ‘‘A’’ Label Safe with burglary 
resistive chest for dual protection 
against fire and burglary 


« Mosler Safe 


Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue Established 1848 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Dealers in principal cities 
Factories: Hamilton, O 


The Mosler Safe Co., Dept. 

320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

Please send me: [_}] The new free booklet ‘‘What 
You Should Know About Safes.” 


Largest Builders of Safes 
and Vaults in the World 


(J The Name of my nearest Mosler Dealer 


Name—— 

ws _ Business 
Builders of the U. S. Gold Storage — 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. 
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Special Report Issued 
on Internal Control 


“Internal Control’ is the title of a new 
special report by the Committee on Audit- 
ing Procedure of the American Institute of 
Accountants, covering the elements of a 
coordinated system and its importance to 
management and the independent public 
accountant. 

Initial section of the report concerns 
the Increasing Significance of Internal 
Control, followed by sections dealing 
with (1) Elements of a Properly Coordi- 
nated System, (2) Internal Control and 
Management, (3) Internal Control and 
the Public Accountant. 

Elements of a Properly Coordinated 
System include Plan of Organization, 
System of Authorization and Record 
Procedures, Sound Practices, and Ade- 
quacy of Personnel. 

Under Internal Control and the Pub- 
lic Accountant are considered Reliance 
upon Plan of Organization; Reliance 
upon System of Authorization and Rec- 
ords Procedures, and Sound Practices; 
and Review of System of Internal Con- 
trol. 

An Appendix contains ten organiza- 
tion and procedural flow charts which 
provide a graphic illustration of internal 
control. 

The booklet, 24 pages long exclusive 
of charts, is available from the American 
Institute of Accountants, 13 East 41st 
Street, New York 17. Price of single 
—_ is 50 cents, with a special price 
oftered for quantity orders. 


ERP Aid Analyzed 


United States aid under the Marshall 
Plan amounts to a maximum of about 12 
per cent of the national income of any of 
the receiving countries except Greece, ac- 
cording to an analysis of the ERP impact 
on national incomes made by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. In 
most instances the Board found this per- 
centage considerably lower, while in 
Greece it “well exceeds” this level. 

About 2 per cent of the national in- 
come of the United States is being de- 
voted to the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, reports the Board. This is an over- 
all measure of the program's impact and 
does not take into account its influence on 
particular industries, areas, prices, of 
other aspects. 


AIA Annual Meeting Scheduled 


The 1949 Annual Meeting of the 
American Institute of Accountants is 
scheduled to be held in Los Angeles at 
the Biltmore Hotel, October 31-Novem- 
ber 3. 





Month after Month— 
OZALID materials are 


pea AFTER SHIPMENT, month 
after month, Ozalid materials are 
in balance! 





They are constant in printing speed, 
in reprint speed, in image color and 
image density, and in dozens of other 
characteristics which give peak effi- 
ciency to an Ozalid operation. 


This uniformity means that the 


Ozalid operator’s time is spent in feed- 
ing material into the machine, rather 
than testing, retesting... then starting 
all over!...to learn the differing char- 
acteristics of each new package of sen- 
sitized material. 

In addition, Ozalid materials show 
scrupulously maintained superiority. 
Scientific tests on every batch of Ozalid 





NOTE TO NON-USERS OF OZALID: 


Do you know the story of America’s Simplest 
Business System? Ozalid duplicates anything 
drawn, typed, or written in as little as 25 sec- 
onds! Ask for FREE booklet outlining the 
many ways in which Ozalid can save you time 
and dollars. Consult your classified directory 


or write to... 


OZALID Johnson City, N. Y. Dept. 49 
ADivision of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
“From Research to Reality” 


UNIFORM! 


materials assure an ideal balance of 
physical strength, higher resistance to 
fading, covering power, and keeping 
qualities unmatched by any other 
diazo-sensitized materials. 
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Ozalid’s continuous laboratory control 

comes free with every package of 

Ozalid materials! And—Ozalid’s nation- 

wide technical organization is ready to 

help you in any part of the country. 


pon't copy!...use OZ ALID! 








New Hamilton Control Receives Charter 


The inaugural meeting of the Hamil- 
ton Control of the Controllers Institute 
of America was held February 16 at the 
Hamilton Club. Composed of members 
from Hamilton, Toronto, and surround- 
ing area, this is the second Canadian Con- 
trol to be formed. The Montreal Control 
was officially organized January 5 

In the absence of William H. Watkins, 
Controller of Hewitt Rubber Division of 
Hewitt-Robins, Incorporated, and_presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Control, the meeting 
was opened by William L. Clark, Treas- 
urer of Buffalo Electric Co., Inc., a na- 
tional director of the Controllers Institute. 

Mr. Clark called on William B. Gay, 
Vice President and Comptroller of Inter- 
national Harvester Company of Canada, 
Ltd., to receive the Control's Charter, 
which was officially presented by Paul 
Haase, Assistant Managing Director of 
the Institute 

Following the presentation, the new 
Control named its officers and directors 
as follows: President—William B. Gay; 
Vice Presidents—S. E. LeBrocq, Comp- 
troller of Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 
and William C. Thompson, Vice Presi- 
dent of Terminal Warehouses, Ltd.; Sec- 


Gordon Grundy, Comptroller of Stude- 
baker Corporation of Canada, Ltd., Tim- 
othy M. Mayberry, Vice President of Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company, Ltd., and 
Percival N. Asquith, Secretary-Treasurer 
of Otis-Fensom Elevator Co., Ltd., were 
elected to the Control’s board of directors 

Accompanying Mr. Haase and Mr. 
Clark at the meeting was John A. Wil- 
liams, Assistant Controller of Niagara 
Hudson Power Corporation, and a na- 
tional director of the Institute. 

The Buffalo Control was represented by 
Claude O. Rainey, Secretary and Treasurer 
of Morrison Steel Products Company; 


THE NEW CHARTER is presented to William B. 
Gay, Vice President and Comptroller of Inter- 
national Harvester Company of Canada, by Paul 
Haase, Assistant Managing Director of Controllers 
Institute. Looking on are (left to right): T. M. May- 
berry, Vice President of Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, Ltd.; Malcolm Sutherland, Comptroller of 
Burlington Stee! Co., Ltd.; J. A. Williams, Assistant 
Controller of Niagara Hudson Power Corporation; 
Gordon Grundy, Comptroller of Studebaker Cor- 
poration of Canada, Ltd.; J. M. Thompson, Comp- 
troller of Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd.; P. N. 
Asquith, 
vator Co., Ltd.; William C. Thompson, Vice Presi- 


Secretary-Treasurer of Otis-Fenson Ele: 


retary—John M. Thompson, Comptroller 
of Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd.; 
Treasurer—Malcolm Sutherland, Comp- 
troller of Burlington Steel Co., Ltd. 


THE NEW CONTROL with guests at its inaugural meeting: (first row) Paul 
Haase, Assistant Managing Director of the Institute; J. M. Thompson, Comp- 
troller of Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd.; S. E. LeBrocq, Comptroller of 
Steel Company of Canada, Ltd.; William B. Gay, Vice President and Comp- 
troller of International Harvester Company of Canada, Ltd.; W. C. Thompson, 
Vice President of Terminal Warehouses Company, Ltd.; J. A. Williams, Assist- 
ant Controller of Niagara Hudson Power Corporation; John A. Read, Treasurer 
of Peter Cooper Corporation; T. M. Mayberry, Vice President of Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company, Ltd Swick, Plant Controller of 
Worthington Pump & Machine Corporation; Malcolm Sutherland, Comptroller 
of Burlington Steel Co., Ltd.; A. C. Hill, Comptroller of Wilkinson-Kompass, 
Ltd.; Boyd Withers, Comptrol'er & Treasurer of Hamilton Bridge Co., Ltd.; 


Edgar 


second row 
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Raymond A. Laub; John A. Read, Treas- 
urer of Peter Cooper Corporation; and 
Ronald E. Daniels, Auditor of the Fed- — tnc.; 
eral Portland Cement Company, Inc. 


dent of Terminal Warehouses Company, Ltd.; Wil- 
liam Clarke, Treasurer of Buffalo Electric Company, 
and S. E. LeBrocq, Comptroller of Steel Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd. 


E. Garside, Comptroller of N. Slater Company, Ltd.; Raymond A. Laub; John 
Scarlett, Comptroller of Cosmos Imperial Mills, Ltd.; R. E. Daniels, Auditor of 
the Federal Portland Cement Company, Inc.; C. O. Rainey, Secretary-Treasurer 
of Morrison Steel Products Company; William Clarke, Treasurer of Buffalo 
Electric Company, Inc.; A. Howie, Comptroller of Atlas Steels, Ltd; H. J. 
Farnan, Secretary-Treasurer of National Steel Car Corporation; J. C. Mac- 
Micking, Comptroller of Thompson Products, Ltd.; back row) P. N. Asquith, 
Secretary-Treasurer of Ctis-Fensom Elevator Co., Ltd.; Percy McGavin, Treasurer 
of Hayes Steel Company; T. E. Siegerman, Comptroller of Ontario Paper Com- 
pany; G. F. Plummer, Secretary-Treasurer of Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods 
Company; Don Thom, Comptroller of McKinnon Industries, Ltd.; F. Palin, 
Secretary-Treasurer of Union Gas Company of Canada; Gordon Grundy, 


Comptroller of S'udebaker Corporation of Canada, Ltd. 
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Before they were Bonded! 








Even though you may have a blanket bond, you can still suffer 


a large loss if a shortage occurred before the date of your bond. 


Our Discovery Bond is the only bond that reimburses you 
for defalcations, committed by employees before they were 


bonded. It covers such losses regardless of when an employee may 





have begun his (or her) dishonest act. 


As a Controller you're naturally interested in safeguarding 
your company’s assets. With defalcations increasing, it is 
essential that your company bond all employees and re-check, 


as to form and amount, any existing bonds. 


Call our nearest agent or your own broker and find out how 
American Surety Group's long experience in fitting employee 


bond protection to the individual needs of employers can help you. 


BONDED HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY 








AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 Broadway New York 5, N. Y. 





Proposed Tax Settlement Board Favored 


by AIA President 


Many thousands of small taxpayers 
would benefit directly by the creation of 
the Tax Settlement Board proposed in 
the bill (H.R. 2983) introduced in the 
House of Representatives in Washington 
on February 24 by Representative Wilbur 
D. Mills of Arkansas, according to 
Percival F. Brundage, president of the 
American Institute of Accountants. 

Mr. Brundage described the Tax Settle- 
ment Board proposal as ‘‘one of the most 
constructive suggestions in the history of 
income tax legislation,” and stated that 
leading members of the accounting pro- 





Complements 


Waren you come right 
down to it, there is only one 
difference between an un- 
biased survey of your insur- 
ance affairs and an audit of 
your accounts. Both are pre- 
cautionary measures and 
both are concerned with 
your financial position. 
However, the audit estab- 
lishes your financial position 
as is, whereas an insurance 
survey determines what it 
may be if your assets or earn- 
ing capacity are destroyed or 
injured by casualties. One 


complements the other. 


JOHN R. BLADES 


Insurance Adviser 
50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Established 1926 
NO INSURANCE SOLD 














fession favor the measure. 

“This bill,’ he added, “if enacted, 
would provide a means of settlement 
which has long been needed. The mem- 
bers of the proposed Tax Settlement 
Board would hear cases without the for- 
malities of rules of evidence and legal 
presentation. The whole purpose is to 
arrive at a fair decision without the ex- 
pense of a trial, which frequently costs 
both the taxpayer and the government as 
much as the tax in controversy. This will 
be of particular benefit to the smaller 
taxpayer, who now often feels that he 
has to pay more taxes than he owes be- 
cause he cannot afford to take the case 
to court.” 

Mr. Brundage pointed out that the 
Mills measure is of particular importance 
in the light of the fact that the number of 
individuals who must file income tax re- 
turns has increased so substantially. For 
example, he said, the number of individ- 
ual tax returns increased from a little 
over 4 million in 1926 to over 50 million 
in 1947. 

A substantial number of individual re- 
turns require some adjustment, Mr. 


Brundage said, pointing out that in the 
fiscal year 1947-1948 the Treasury made 
more than 31 million refunds to individ- 
ual taxpayers, not including business 
firms, in the amount of more than $1.703 
billion. At the same time, Mr. Brundage 
recalled, the government filed deficiency 
claims against 1.200 million individuals 
in the amount of more than $772 mil- 
lion. 

“Most of these cases,” the American 
Institute president said, “involve only 
the amount of tax due and do not raise 
any legal questions which require court 
action. The proposed Tax Settlement 
Board would have a dual advantage in 
that it would permit a quick and inex- 
pensive settlement of most of the cases 
which result in controversy with the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue and at the same 
time would leave the Tax Court free to 
concentrate on cases where an interpre- 
tation of the law is required. 

“This proposal is especially important 
at this time when there is serious talk of 
new and heavier taxes. With the heavy 
burden which all taxpayers bear today 
they should at least have the benefit of 
the simplest and quickest possible means 
of obtaining a determination of the exact 
amount of taxes which they owe. Where- 
ever possible the taxpayer should be re- 
lieved of the expense of litigation over 
and above the tax itself.” 
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e it will fold bulletins, 
price lists, form letters, 
advertising literature and 
other things equally fast. 


© any competent girl can operate it. 


e its first cost is less than you think. 


e and though you may use it 
only one day a month, it will 
quickly pay for itself. 


Write for details...today. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Chicago 7, Ill. 


1022-60 W. Adams St. ° 


See your classified phone book 
for nearest Davidson Agency. 
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Internal Audit Systems 
Urged for Banks 


Bank examiners now give too much at- 
tention to auditing, according to Richard 
Rapport, Connecticut bank commissioner. 
Mr. Rapport, who spoke recently at the 
Savings Bank Conference on Operations, 
Audit and Control, urged wider adoption 
of internal auditing systems by banks. 

“In my opinion,” Mr. Rapport de- 
clared, ‘there is not a sufficiently general 
acceptance by bank management of the 
need and importance of a thorough and 
dependable auditing system in banks. 
Bankers must enhance the position and 
scope of auditing; must appreciate that it 
is a day-to-day operation which is vital to 
the existence of their institutions and 
which can best be performed within the 
banks.” 

Mr, Rapport explained that in Connect- 
icut, for example, state supervised insti- 
tutions since 1939 have increased in size 
by 70 per cent, and yet the same number 
of examiners is employed now as in that 
year. Such a situation, he said, is general 
throughout the country, so that many su- 
pervisors did not finish their regular 
schedules last year or else “made certain 
concessions to what has been considered a 
complete examination.” 

“I believe this would not have been so 
had we been able to reduce the time and 
manpower-consuming duties which are 
more nearly those of auditors. I am not 
advocating that our staffs be increased so 
that we can continue both to audit even 
as much as we do and to appraise as much 
as we should. No, I think that you and 
we should work together so that eventu- 
ally examiners will examine and auditors 
will audit.” 

For the examining authorities to as- 
sume the audit functions would involve 
considerable disadvantage, according to 
Mr. Rapport. Since auditing is best per- 
formed on a day-to-day basis, he said, it 
would be a “tremendous and unwelcome 
bureaucracy” that would be adequate for 
the purpose. Such an organization, Mr. 
Rapport declared, would inevitably as- 
sume managerial functions which have no 
place in bank examining. 


Consumers’ Prices Decline 


Retail prices of goods and services 
purchased by moderate income families 
in large cities declined fractionally from 
December to January, according to Rob- 
ert R. Behlow, Regional Director of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Most of the decline was 
attributed to lower prices for wearing ap- 
parel. 

At mid-January, however, consumers’ 
prices were still higher than a year ago. 


Do rusty figures 


spike your guns? 


Comptroller Sam Scattershot can’t 
draw a bead on elusive operating 
facts and figures he needs for P & 
L statements, blames his troubles 
on the girls in his office. ‘“They’re 
too slow,”’ he says. 

But the girls do the best they 
can with Sam’s antique record- 
keeping methods. They don’t like 
to work overtime. 

Modern McBee methods — 
simple, flexible, inexpensive to in- 
stall, easy to operate — would 
take Sam out of the woods. 

With low-cost Keysort cards, 
for example, figures that used to 
lodge in ledgers and files come 
out into the open. Marginally 
punched Keysort cards serve as 
original records. Orders and in- 
voices, clock cards and job tickets 
escape the ever-present hazards 


of copying and recopying. They 
can be keyed, sorted and sum- 
marized in minutes instead of hours. 
Keysort keeps business facts 
current, does it more economically 
than any other method because it 
doesn’t depend on expensive equip- 
ment or skilled personnel. 
There’s a McBee man near you. 
Ask him to drop in. Or write us. 





Keysort is based on a card with coded 
holes punched near the edges. When you 
notch the holes, the cards become mechan 
ically articulate. You can classify, file, 
find and use quantities of data...quickly 
and accurately 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort 


The Marginally Punched Card 


295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Offices in principal cities 


310 Spadina Ave., Toronto 2B, Ontario, Canada 








Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 











What Is the Most Practical 


Pension Plan 


for Your Organization? 


During the long period of years that pension and profit 
sharing plans have been operated, a wealth of experience 
has been accumulated as to what is practical and what is 
not practical, what is desirable and what is not desirable 


for both employer and employee. 


rhis Company has participated in the development and, 
as trustee, has been closely identified with the administra- 
tion of the pension and profit-sharing plans and trusts of 
a large number of business organizations in widely diver- 


sified lines throughout the United States. 


We invite discussion with officers of our Pension Trust 
Division regarding the type of program, the specific pro- 
visions, and the method of financing ofa plan that may be 


best suited to your organization's particular requirements. 





We shall be pleased to send on re- 

quest our booklets entitled: 
Pension Plan Fundamentals 
Building A Retirement Plan 


A Realistic View of Pension Costs 
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140 Broadway, New York 15 
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Boost Office Efficiency 
by Training Supervisors 


Because little or no training is available 
to the average office supervisor, office ef- 
ficiency tends to suffer—and also to re- 
main far below factory levels, according 
to O. C. Cool, director of the Labor Re- 
lations Institute, New York, who re- 
cently compared slip-shod office methods 
with current production-foremen training 
programs in a growing number of plants. 

“Many employers feel that the number 
of supervisors in their offices does not 
justify the expense of setting up and con- 
ducting a program for supervisors,” Mr. 
Cool remarked. ‘However, studies in the 
field have proved to our own satisfaction 
that the cost of training is more than 
balanced by resulting economies in work, 
by efficiency of administration, and in im- 
provement of morale. 

“A survey among office supervisors, 
conducted by Foreman Facts, The Insti- 
tute’s publication for supervisory per- 
sonnel, showed conclusively that office 
supervisors desire training along certain 
lines, especially in regard to securing and 
maintaining cooperation from subordi- 
nates. Most of the supervisors surveyed 
felt themselves capable of handling the 
office work, as such, but emphasized the 
need for help in getting along with em- 
ployes, maintaining discipline, building 
morale, training employes, and in plan- 
ning, directing and inspecting work per- 
formed by employes under their super- 
vision. 

As a result of these findings, Mr. Cool 
explained, his organization recommends 
applying the fundamentals of good fore- 
manship to office personnel problems. ‘It 
is particularly important,” he said, ‘for 
the office supervisor dealing with women 
employes not to let the latter's likes 
and dislikes affect the course of work. 
Discrimination between personalities will 
reflect itself in poor morale and lower 
production. The office supervisor must 
also avoid discrimination between office 
cliques. Unless handled properly, these 
small groups become fertile ground for 
union organizers. 

Since surveys show that white-collar 
employes tend to stay on one job longer 
than do average plant employes, it is 
important to select proper material when 
hiring. Many office employes are work- 
ing below the maximum level of their 
ability, and they become dissatisfied un- 
less supervision can create outlets for 
work abilities not required on the par- 
ticular job. The general education level 
of white-collar employees is considerably 
higher than that of factory workers. The 
advantages of healthy inter-departmental 
rivalry existing in many production de- 
partments are sometimes lost in the of- 
fice. A good supervisor can encourage a 





healthy rivalry within the office and be- 
tween office groups.” 

“Worker-attitudes are important, too,” 
Mr. Cool continued. “Office workers 
generally believe that their jobs are more 
desirable than factory work, with the re- 
sult that a ‘professional’ aura has been 
built up in the office. This should be 
maintained by giving special benefits to 
office employes, such as longer vacations, 
more holidays, sick leave, occasional time 
off for personal matters and other privi- = ; \ 
leges. At the same time, cooperation be- : \ 
tween the plant and the office must be 
strengthened. It is up to the supervisor to 
explore areas of direct cooperation and to 
bring them home to the staff.” 

A company library of books, magazines 
and selected articles on methods of office 
supervision will be helpful to the intelli- 
gent office leader, Mr. Cool observed. 


Dayton Controllers Aid City’s 
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Income Tax Administration Td 


oe, 


Dan R. Matthewson, Comptroller of A 
Delco Products Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Dayton, O., is representing 
the Dayton Control of the Controllers for a balanced performance 
Institute of America on the Executive 


Group of the Advisory Committee of 24 


financial experts from private business 
who have been appointed to aid Earl answers to all types of problems are produced by 


in every phase of figure work production! Accurate 


Hagerman, Dayton’s Finance Director, in 

the administration of the city’s new in- combining exclusive Fully Automatic features and 

come tax. 

(Rs Te. Nh, Te at tate proved Friden Methods. Eliminate drudgery...obtain 

ing on the Executive Committee, the fol- i. 

lowing members of the Dayton Control 

have been appointed to the Advisory 

Committee: R. F. Whisler, Controller of ' ; é 

Sheffield Corporation; E. F. Campbell, Your local Friden Representative will be pleased to 

Controller of The Fyr-Fyter Company; 

J. V. Colley, Comptroller of the Dayton demonstrate balanced performance to you...on your 

Power and Light Company; J. W. Storms, 

Auditor of the McCall Corporation; and own work. Give him a call. 

E. I. Gerhard, Controller of Meteor 

Motor Car Company, and president of 

the Dayton Control. ; ; oe: . Friden Mechanical and Instruc- 
The Dayton Control was one of four ee ’ , fr tional Service is available in ap- 

local organizations previously called upon en en a : proximately 250 Company Con- 

by the City Commission to aid in the £ — ee pO A AR SHAD 

drafting of the bill for the city income ey 4 ‘s ss die Chaitaed Pel gate a 

tax law which became effective April 1. . 43 BED. : ; 


the answers you need...quickly, simply and easily. 


The new tax will levy one-half of one 
per cent tax on the earned income of in- 
dividuals and the net profits of business 
firms and professional offices. 
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MANAGERIAL CONTROL OF BUSI- 
NESS. By George T. Trundle, Jr., & 
Associates. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
Neu of ‘ 


rk. $5.00 


Reviewed by FRANK J. CARR, Controller, 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis. 


George T. Trundle, Jr., Editor-in-Chiet 
of “Managerial Control of Business,” 1s 
President of the Engineering 
Company of Cleveland, a management 
consulting firm which he organized after 
the first World War, following fifteen 
years of extensive practical management 


Trundle 


experience. The contributing editors are 
all members of the staff of his firm. 

The book this background, as 
it is written from the viewpoint of the pro- 
fessional industrial engineer and manage- 
ment analyst, while retaining a practical 
flavor. It discusses the method a firm might 
follow in analyzing its own management, 
which is the method that the professional 


reflects 


consultant would take in making such an 
analysis. Then it undertakes to show what 
the management should be. This objective 
approach ts a valuable feature of the vol- 
ume. 

A brief introduction discusses the Eco 
nomics of Business, covering the various 
economic factors atfecting business oper- 
ations, including comment on the fact 
that “the economic purpose of any enter- 
prise engaged in the production of goods 
for sale is to make a profit (pay wages) 
for the venture capital that created and 
supports the enterprise.” 

Another economic fact stated which de 
serves much more emphasis and wide 
spread discussion than it is getting today 
is that “it must be borne in mind that the 
raw material of one company ts the fin- 
ished product of its vendor, back through 
every phase of its transformation. In the 
last analysis, the cost of products of Amert- 
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can Industry is composed largely of labor.” 

The general theme of the book is sum- 
marized in the conclusion to the effect 
that “control is an essential method of 
management and consists of four major 
steps: (1) Defining the objective, or, as 
more commonly phrased, setting the stand- 
ard; (2) Comparing actual performance 
with the standard set; (3) Analyzing the 
difference, or determining the cause for 
the variances; (4) Applying corrective ac- 
tion. 

The volume is divided into five major 
divisions: Analyzing the Company Opera- 
tions, General Management Problems, 
Sales Management, Manufacturing, and 
Industrial Relations. 

The scope of each division is indicated 
by its title, and the discussion of each is 
comprehensive and factual. Present con- 
ditions and requirements are analyzed, fol- 
lowed by specific suggestions on what to 
do and how to do it. This factor of how 
to do it is a feature that distinguishes this 
volume. Much of our management litera- 
ture concerns the problem of what to do, 
but eaves the reader uncertain of the pro 
cedure to follow in order to accomplish 
it. This book could almost be taken as a 
manual for a company to follow in setting 
its own program, step by step. Perhaps 
best illustrating this point 1s the chapter on 
Production Control which, by text, by 
charts, and by illustrations of forms, gives 
a comprehensive idea of how production 
control actually functions in practice. 

The management control considered in 
the kook might be described as formalized 
management. Emphasis ts plac ed on thor- 
ough research and investigation, and on 
formal organization charts, written job de- 
scriptions, written policies, written pro- 
cedures, written plans, formal reports, or- 
ganized follow-up. 

At one point (Page 269), the author 
says: “Every business, to be successful, 
must be run according to a plan It may be 
an unwritten plan and not easily recog: 
nized as such. It may be carefully laid out 
in written form as the absolute law of the 
company. In some businesses, it may be a 
very simple plan; in others, a very com- 
plex plan. Somewhere between these ex- 
tremes are found the majority of manu- 
facturing companies.” 

To follow all the precepts of the book 
would lean toward the ‘absolute law’’ ex- 
treme, which might seem unduly formid- 
able to many executives, especially those of 
smaller companies. However, the implica- 
tion is there that less than the complete 
program may be appropriate in many 
cases. By presenting the complete picture, 
however, it is available where wanted ; and 
where less is desirable, the opportunity is 
there for any reader to pick and choose 
just the part or parts that interest him 

The book shows evidence of a carefully 
prepared outline and plan of presentation. 
Each major division follows the same logi- 





cal pattern. The multiple authorship is 
sometimes evident in that the text has a 
better style in some chapters than in others. 
On the whole, however, it is interesting 
to read—and contains a wealth of useful 
information. 

Perhaps the most valid criticism of the 
book is a misleading title. ‘Business’ 
comprehends much more than manufac- 
turing. Distribution, transportation, bank- 
ing, insurance, and many other activities 
are encompassed in the term ‘‘business.”’ 
Yet this is a book for the manufacturer. 
From the first page to the last all the ma- 
terial is about manufacturing. Possibly the 
underlying philosophy of control as a well 
defined management responsibility is of 
broader interest, but certainly the applica- 
tion to other than manufacturing is rather 
obscure. 

A worthwhile addition to the literature 
of management technique, the book is of 
interest primarily to executives in the 
upper echelons of manufacturing enter- 
prises, to younger executives who aspire 
to advance, or to students interested in 
manufacturing management. 

Controllers of manufacturing companies 
will find it informative, and should in- 
clude it in their technical libraries. Al- 
though it only touches the fringes of his 
personal responsibilities, the controller 
will be interested in it because of his po 
sition as a member of the overall manage- 
ment team. If he is disappointed in finding 
that the controller is somewhat slighted 
in the book, he must recognize first that 
it is primarily concerned with what to do 
rather than with who 
second, that it was 


and how to do it 
should do it-——and 
written by industrial engineers. 


REFLECTIONS OF A REVENUER. By 
Aubrey R. Marrs. Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., New York. $2.00. 


To open this readable survey of our 
system of taxation, based upon an experi 
ence of twenty-five years of service with 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the au 
thor begins with an_ historical study ot 
taxes and tax collecting. The building of 
the American tax system is introduced by 
a chapter concerned with the prejudice 
against taxes, and the book concludes 
with a chapter on the nature of tax avoid 
ance under the law. 


HOW TAX LAWS MAKE GIVING 
TO CHARITY EASY. By J. K. Lasser. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Neu 
York. $3.00. 


To those seeking information on contri- 
butions for charitable purposes this book 
will give the particular facts about our 
federal tax structure designed to make 
giving to charity easy. It will also benefit 
people who want to learn how to make 
their contributions wisely. 
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Financial Handbook 


Edited by 
Jules |. Bogen 
with Board 
of 08 
Assisting 
Editors 


3d Edition 


. WHEN YOU plan or 
transactions of any kind 
corporate financial matters, dealing witl 
obtaining loans, making personal investments 
etc.—you can turn to the FINANCIAL HAND 
BOOK confidently for advice because it reflects 
the seasoned judgment of the country’s for 
most financial experts. HANDBOOK gives j 
benefit of wide financial experience in con 
panies of all types, sizes. You get quick hely 
on practically any financial problem 


execute financial 


such as har 


27 SECTIONS: Security, Commodity Trading—In 
terest Rates—U. S. Obligations—Financial Reports, 
Analysis—Security Analysis—Savings Institutions— 
Promotion—Business Organization—Stock, Bond 
Financing; Borrowing—Money, Credit, Banking— 
Trusts; Agencies—International Banking—Work 
ing Capital—Dividends, Surplus—Recapitaliza 
tions, Readjustments; Bankruptcy—Pension, Profit 
Sharing Plans—U. S. Agencies—Statistics—Mathe- 
matics. 1289 pages. Illustrated $7.50 


Annual Reports 
to Stockholders ' 
N. LOYALL McLAREN, C.P.4 
MEETS an important need of corporate officers 
controllers and accountants. Writers of stock 
holders’ reports find this book an invaluable 
guide to accepted reporting standards and in 
Readers of reports find it 
a help in understanding 


Preparati 


proved procedures 
just as valuable as 
what the facts and figures mean and imply 
The author is experienced on both sides of his 
subject. He analyzes critically the components 
of annual reports to bring out features of 
form, arrangement, and text, basing his study 
on a series of stockholders reports selected to 
various noteworthy reporting tech 


$5.00 


illustrate 


niques. 364 pages 


SEND ME books checked below. Within 5 
days, I will either remit price, plus postage, or 
return books without further obligation. 


{ ] Financial Hand 1k, Boge $7.50 
{ ] Office Management, Muze 6.00 
{ ] Accountants’ Reports, Bell 7.00 
{ ] Insurance, Ackerman . ‘ 6.00 


{ ] Annual Reports, McLaren 5.00 


ee 


INSURANCE __ 3d Edition 
S. B. ACKERMAN, New York Bar 


PRACTICAL GUIDE to insurance coverage, to 
policy contracts, to protection afforded. In- 
cludes not only usual types of insurance, but 
practically all other lines which corporate ofh- 
cers and others must consider when making 
provision against insurable risks. Covers: Lite, 
Fire, Sprinkler, Explosion, Machinery, Boilers, 
Rain, Crops, Livestock, Plate Glass, Burglary, 
Theft, Title, Credit, Marine, Liability, Auto- 
mobile, Aviation, Accident, Health, Compen- 
Illustrations enhance its value 


$6.00 


others 
rking manual and reference 


sation 
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Accountants’ Reports 
WILLIAM H. BELL, C.?.A. 


NEW 4th EDITION—for controllers, auditors, 
accountants—the best present day methods of 
preparing clear, informative, accurate reports 
This fourth edition of a widely known, accepted 
work is fully in step with the times. All types 
of reports are considered; technical features 
as well as broader aspects of usefulness. Sets 
forth the exacting standards which must be 
net; considers reports in terms of importance 
in internal business administration, in secur 
ing of credit, and in other external relation 
ships. Extensive treatment of selection, pres 
of nomencla 
97 forms 


entation, interpretation of data; 


ture, classification, arrangement 


including published balance sheets, income 
miscellaneous schedules—a group 


certificates and complete 


tatements, 
QO accountants 
report illustrate 

390 pages $7.00 


accepted practices of 


ness concerns 


Office Management 


a Handbook 
COLEMAN L. MAZE, Faitor: over 100 Con 
tributing Spectalists. Prepared under aus pice 
e Management Assoctiati 
PROVIDES 
guidance to 
office administration as 


all-around 
modern 


practiced by the most 
progressive companies 
Here are experience 
tested ideas, facts 
techniques, and sug 
gestions which help 
keep 


smooth 


you make and 

any office a 

running organization 

the center of coor 

dination and service to all departments 
Geared to present conditions ; anticipates your 
current problems—instant help on planning 
in office, setting up office systems, streamlin 
ing management, shortcutting methods, buy 
ing and installing equipment, to name a few 
Gives fundamentals as well as details. 169 il 


$6.00 


lustrations, 870 pages 
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Unemployment Reserve 
Tops $7 Billion 


Funds available for unemployment 
compensation benefits reachea an all-time 
peak of $7.1 billion on September 30, 
1947, according to an analysis of reserves 
for unemployment compensation benefits 
recently completed by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 

The Federal Unemployment Tax Act 
levies a tax of three per cent on the pay- 
rolls of specified employers. Any such em- 
ployer subject to a state unemployment 
compensation law may credit up to a 
maximum of 90 per cent the taxes paid 
by him under the state law against this 
federal tax. Because of this offset feature, 
all the states and Hawaii and Alaska 
have passed unemployment insurance 
laws. Most of them have established their 
standard rate at 90 per cent of the fed- 
eral tax, or 2.7 per cent. The proceeds of 
these state taxes on employers become the 
chief source of the funds from which 
benefit payments are made. Of nine states 
which at various times also imposed an 
employe tax to finance unemployment 
insurance, only two states—Alabama and 
New Jersey—continue to do so. 

The 10 per cent of the federal tax 
which cannot be offset is collected by the 
Federal Government and becomes part of 
general revenues. Federal grants from 
general revenues in turn provide the 
funds to cover all state administrative 
expenses in unemployment compensation. 
The full proceeds of the 0.3 per cent 
federal tax have not been found necessary 
for state administrative costs. The excess, 
which at present amounts to approxt- 
mately $800 million, ‘may be tapped by 
the states for benefit payments if their 
reserves should become dangerously low.” 

From the beginning of the program to 
June 30, 1947, $9.8 billion was collected 
through state payroll taxes on employers 
and $600 million from employe payroll 
taxes. An additional $700 million, which 
represents interest earned on the 51 state 
accounts in the unemployment trust fund, 
brings the total sum raised for unemploy- 
ment benefit payments by June 30 to 
$11.2 billion. Benefit payments amounted 
to only $4.1 billion during the same 
period, leaving a reserve of more than 
$7.0 billion for future benefit loads. 

About 44 cents has been paid for each 
$1.00 collected since benefits were first 
payable under the various state unemploy- 
ment insurance programs. This ratio of 
benefits to contribution results from a 
high level of wages and minimum unem- 
ployment and explains the ‘enormity of 
funds” currently available. 

Reserves on September 30, 1947, could 
“easily meet’’ benefit payments equivalent 
to the highest amount expended during 
any previous year. 





Dayton Control Plans 
Tenth Anniversary Day 





Members of the Dayton Control are 
planning a celebration April 14 in honor 
of the Control's tenth anniversary. 

The day's events will start with a lunch- 
eon at noon at the National Cash Register 
Company's plant. Following will be a 
meeting, with the theme: “Where Are 
We Going ?” Scheduled to speak are S. C. 
Allyn, President of the National Cash 
Register Company, J. R. Rowe, President 
of the Fifth-Third Union Trust Company 
of Cincinnati, and Frank Lyons, Director 
of Public Relations for General Motors in 
Dayton. 

In the evening a banquet, featuring an 
informal program of a few brief speeches 
and entertainment, will take place at the 
Van Cleve Hotel, preceded by a social 
hour. 

Ladies are especially invited to attend 
the banquet and social hour, with a spe- 
cial program provided for them earlier 
in the day, consisting of a luncheon at 
noon and a visit to the plant of the Mc- 


= Ditto eliminates 907% of all rewriting 
in office and factory routines 


ton are invited to attend the celebration. 

Rewriting and retyping are regarded as normal 

parts of office and factory routines in many or- 

ganizations. But in truth, this rewriting is 

wasteful, is unnecessary, results in many errors. 

With Ditto One-Writing methods, writing is 

. done ONCE. After that, the duplication is done 

instantaneously and without error by Ditto, not 

by a staff of paid hands. This change of method 

does not alter basic routines at all—yet almost 


STORAGE . a always proves to be the greatest single saving 
\* 8 ever put into operation. 

' Beyond that, Ditto isa DUPLICATOR. Ditto 
copies anything written, typed, printed or 
drawn, in one to four colors at once—forms, 
memos, house organs, specification sheets and 
the like. 

Users’ experience proves that Ditto saves 
from a few hundred dollars (more than the 
machine costs) to many thousands of dollars 
a year—but the greatest Ditto betterment is in 
speeded routines and reduced error. Check and 

Standard mail the coupon for eye-opening data on Ditto’s 
Stock Sizes application to your own routines—now. 
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Standardize on the best! Wherever record tn Conndas Blite of Connda, S06. Cesena, Gatute 
storage practice has been reduced to a science 
you'll find Liberty Boxes. Made of extra heavy 
corrugated fibre board, precision cut and ELIMINATE WASTE 3 WAYS! GET FREE DITTO FORMS! MAiL THIS COUPON! 
scored. Dust proof and spill proof. Labels 
factory applied. Gummed titling — fur- 1 stop DITTO, inc. 660 S. Oakley Blvd. 
nished with each box. Shipped knocked down. ~~ Chicago 12 3 
Easily set up. Write for complete details and IN C REA SE Rewriting and Gentlemen: Without obligation please send 
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CHARLES E. KLEY was recently elected 
The Edwin H. Fitler Co., 


Treasurer of 


Philadelphia, which he had served as Con- 
troller since joining the company in June 
1945. Mr. Kley is a director of the Phila- 
delphia Control of the Controllers In- 


stitute of America. 

W. MANVILLE JOHNSON has assumed 
the duties of Vice President of Reading 
Hardware Corp., Reading, Pa. Mr. John- 
son heretofore has Treasurer and 
Controller of the company. In his new 
capacity he will retain the treasurership. 
Mr. Johnson, a member of the Controllers 
Institute, succeeds F. K. Goetz who re- 
tired as Vice President January 3 


been 


J. Witttam Masstgr, formerly Comp- 
troller of The Republic National Bank ot 
Dallas, Texas, was recently elected Vice 
President and Comptroller. Mr. Massie 
is a member of the Controllers Institute 


THoMAS P. CarLey, Vice President 
and Treasurer of Reliance Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, addressed the recent 
National Conference of the Society for 
Advancement of Management, held in 
Chicago. Mr. Carley is a past president of 
the Chicago Control of the Controllers In- 


stitute. 


CHARLES F. ScuLLY has been elected 
President of General Candy Corporation, 
Chicago, and its operating subsidiary, Wil- 
i liamson Candy 

Company. Mr. 

Scully, who holds 

certificate num- 

ber 653 of the 

Controllers Insti- 

tute of America, 

was previously 

Vice President 

and Controller 

As President he 

succeeds the 

founder of the 

company, GEORGE H. WILLIAMSON, who 
is now chairman of the board of directors. 
Mr. Scully has been with the company 
starting as general account- 
ant and cost accountant in 1921, two years 
after the firm founded. He ' 
Controller and Vice President in 
Mr. Scully 


Chicago Control for the 


for 28 years, 


became 


1932 


Was 


d as president of the 


I 


scrve 


1940-41 term 


THE CONTROLLER 


oe Jar HOW has been elected Presi- 
American Steel Foundries, Chi- 
with American Steel 


dent of 
cago. Associated 
Foundries since 
May 1912, Mr. 
Jarchow was ap- 
pointed to the 
position” of 
Comptroller in 
October 1942, 
was elected Vice 
President and 
Comptroller in 
January 1943, 
Vice President 
with general ex- 
ecutive duties in January 1947, and Presi- 
dent in 1949. He is a Director of the com- 
pany, as well as a Director of the Grithn 
Wheel Company, a subsidiary, and a 
member of its Executive Committee 

Mr. Jarchow holds the degree of Certi- 
fied Public Accountant of the State of 
Illinois and is a member of the Illinois 
Society of Certified Public Accountants, 
the American Institute of Accountants, 
and the Controllers Institute of America. 
He is a brother of Christian E. Jarchow, 
chairman of the Controllers Institute 
board of directors. 


RUDOLPH EpsTEIN has accepted the 
position of Controller of Bulova Watch 
Company, Fifth Avenue, New York. Mr. 
Epstein is a member of the Controllers 
Institute. 


PeTerR Guy EvANs, a member of the 
Excess Profit Tax Council of the Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, D. C., ad- 
dressed the members of the Baltimore and 
Bridgeport Controls of the Controllers 
Institute at their February meetings, his 
topic being “Current Tax Problems.” Mr. 
Evans is a member of the Controllers In- 


stitute. 


F. K. ZIMMERMAN was recently elected 
to the office of Secretary-Treasurer of 
Lynch Corporation, Anderson, Ind., fol- 
lowing the retirement of J. L. Watts 
from that position. Mr. Zimmerman, a 
member of the Controllers Institute, has 
for more than ten years been a financial 
officer of the corporation and at the time 
of his election was Controller, in addition 
to being a Director of the company 
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STILLMAN KUHNS was recently elected 
Vice President of The Diamond Match 
Company, New York. Mr. Kuhns joined 
the company in 1939, serving in the 
auditing departments in New England, 
California, and Washington before com- 
ing to the general ofhces in New York in 
1943. He was made Comptroller of the 
company on January 1, 1948 and will 
continue in this office. Mr. Kuhns ts a 
member of the Controllers Institute. 


JOHN W. RANKIN has become Treas- 
urer of The Year Book Publishers, Inc., 
Chicago. Mr. Rankin, a member of the 
Controllers Institute,was formerly Treas- 
urer of W. B. Saunders Company, Phila- 
delphia. 


Epwarb Tubps, Comptroller of Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, and a member of the Con- 
trollers Institute Committee on Technical 
Procedure and Research, addressed the 
February meeting of the Chicago Section 
of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers. Mr. Tubbs’ subject was ‘'Engi- 
neers and Accountants—a Partnership.” 


CLEEMAN WITHERS was recently elected 
Secretary of Curtiss-Wright Corporation, 
New York. Mr. Withers, a member of the 
Controllers Institute, was formerly with 
General Pine & Fir Mills, Camino, Calif. 


E. I. GERHARD, president of the Day- 
ton Control of 
the Controllers 
Institute of 
America, has ac- 
cepted the posi- 
tion of Control- 
ler of Meteor 
Motor Car Com- 
pany, Piqua, O., 
manufacturers 
of ambulances 
and funeral cars. 
Previously Mr. 
Gerhard was Controller of Leland Elec- 
tric Company, Dayton. 


EDMUND L. Grimes, Vice President- 
Controller of Commercial Credit Com- 
pany, Baltimore, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Maryland Public Expenditures 
Council, Inc., an organization devoted to 
the furtherance of science in taxation, ef- 
ficiency in public administration and econ- 
omy in public finance. Mr. Grimes, a 
graduate of Northwestern University and 
the Chicago Kent College of Law, is a 
member of the Controllers Institute, the 
American Institute of Accountants, and 
the American Bar Association. 

J. H. Wuire has transferred from the 
San Francisco to the New York offices of 
Shell Oil Company, Inc. Mr. White, a 
member of the Controllers Institute, holds 
the position of Vice President and Con- 
troller. 





PHitip W. Scorr, a vice president of 
the Controllers Institute of America, has 
been chosen Sec- 
retary-Treasurer 
of Athliated Gas 
Equipment, Inc., 
Cleveland. Mr 
Scott was Treas- 
urer of Bryant 
Heater Company 
which, with 
Payne Furnace 
Company and 
Day & Night, 
merged to form 


“We turned 


HREE big jobs 


“nlo 


Allied News 


the new corporation. 


Harry R. LANGE and GEorRGE C. 
CLAGHORN, both members of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America, contributed 
feature articles to The Journal of Account- 
ancy for February 1949. Mr. Lange, who 
is Vice President and Controller of Cutter 
Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif., analyzed 
“Advantages of Allocating Operating 
Costs to Production.’ Vice chairman of 
the forthcoming 1949 Annual Meeting of 
the Controllers Institute (San Francisco, 
September 25-28), Mr. Lange appeared 
in THE CONTROLLER for September 1948 
with an article entitled “How Cutter 
Laboratories Is Budgeting for Better Man- 
agement.” Mr. Claghorn, a_ practicing 
Public Accountant in New York, and 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Trade Accounting of the New York State 
Society of Certified Public Accountants, 


NE small job 
wth 
UARCO combined forms 


It used to be a big job for three 
girls—one typing invoices: another, 
gummed labels; and the third, busi- 
ness reply cards. 

Today one girl does it all—in 
one writing—on a single set of 





entitled his article “Acting for the Affairs 
of an Importing Trader.” 


OGDEN ASHLEY, holder of certificate 
number 1074 of the Controllers Institute 
of America, has been named Treasurer of 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company, 
Cleveland. Previously Mr. Ashley held the 
position of Controller in which post he 
was succeeded by LLoyp R. SHIVLEY. Mr. 
Shivley, who had served as Assistant Con- 
troller, was succeeded by MELVIN J. 
BALSER 


JOHN W. NEUNER, an associate mem- 
ber of the Controllers Institute of 
America, has been promoted to full pro- 
fessorial rank at the City College of 
New York’s School of Business and 
Civic Administration. Dr. Neuner is the 
author of eighteen books on accounting, 
insurance, and allied business subjects. 
He has been teaching at City College 
since 1930 and has held the rank of As- 
sociate Professor since 1938. 


SAMUEL TRONSKY, formerly Controller 
of ‘The Reliable,” Fresno, Calif., is now 
General Manager of the Selma Trailer 
and Manufacturing Company, Selma, 
Calif. Mr. Tronsky is a member of the 
Controllers Institute, holding certificate 
number 289. 


Here it is ... the UARCO 
E-Z-Out Form that turned 
three jobs into one. Top three 
sheets are invoices and office 
copies, varicolored for spot 
identification, one punched to 
slip into binder. Next is the 
gummed label, perforated for 
so removal. And finally the 
usiness reply card, perforated 
and printed on both sides. The 
U ARCO E-Z-Out is a complete 
set, glued together, with car- 
bons preinserted. Completed, 
it separates with one swift 
motion. 


UARCO 


Iw COMPO RATES 


UARCO forms. No carbon shuffling 

. no confusion... no delay... 
it’s just a small job now! 

The advantages of combining 
forms are not limited to any type 
or size of business. Doubtless your 
own business offers many opportu- 
nities to save. 

It costs you nothing to find them 
—merely call your Uarco Repre- 
sentative. 


UARCO INCORPORATED 
Chicago, Il; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conn, 
Offices in all principal cities 


Business Forms 


Serving business for more than fifty years 


S. R. HARWELL, Comptroller of Mag- 


nolia Petroleum Company, Dallas, Texas, AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 


SINGLE SET FORMS 
AND REGISTER FORMS 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 
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HAVE YOU MEN 
TRAVELING FOR YOU... 


And re-imburse them 
for expenses by mailing 
checks? 


Then learn how far su- 
perior Traveletter service 
Pees 

To the uncertainty of 
your present system for 
keeping them supplied 
with funds... . 


Used for over 50 years 
by thousands of com- 
panies traveling 5 to 
1,000 men. 


TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 
242 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Without ob‘igation, send information about 
Traveletter Service. 

Name Title 
Company 

Address 

City & State 

No. of Travelers Employed 





and member of the Controllers Institute, 
will be chairman of the Second Annual 
Accounting Conference at Texas A. and 
M. College, scheduled for April 26-27, at 
which PROFESSOR HERMANN C, MILLER, 
Chairman of the College of Commerce 
and Administration, Department of Ac- 
counting of Ohio State University, will 
speak on ‘Accounting Concepts in an Ex- 
panding Economy,” and CHRISTIAN E. 
JarcHow, Vice President and Comptrol- 
ler of International Harvester Company, 
Chicago, will speak on ‘The Import ance 
of Accounting in Public Relations.”’ Pro- 
fessor Miller is an associate member of 
the Institute, while Mr. Jarchow is chair- 
man of the board. 


FRANK B. MorGAN, a member of the 
Controllers Institute, is now Comptroller 
of Title Guarantee and Trust Company, 


New York. 














A MAJOR 
PROBLEM OF 
ACCOUNTANTS. 





K eeping the proper- 


ty accounts in line 
with the property 


facts. Continuous 
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Obituary 





Erle F. Bender, President of S. A. 
Maxwell Co., Chicago, died pre 9 
at the age of 52 from a heart attack*at 
his home in Glencoe, III. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Helen Bender; a brother, Arthur Ben- 
der of Rochester, N. Y.; two sisters, 
Mrs. Grace Howe of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Mrs. Alice Huber of Belmar, N. J 

Mr. Bender had been President of 
S. A. Maxwell Co. since August 1943, 
Prior to his coming to Chicago, he had 
been Treasurer of Richard E. Thibaut, 
Inc., New York, and previously Con- 
troller of Ward Leonard Electric Co., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and Robeson Roches- 
ter Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

A member of the Controllers Insti- 
tute since November 1937, Mr. Bender 
held certificate number 1064. 


Myron J. Boedeker, of Lybrand, Ross 
Bros., and Montgomery, Los Angeles, 
died suddenly February 1. 

Previously Controller of Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation, New York, Mr. Boe- 
deker had resigned this position to go 
to Los Angeles in October 1945. 

He was a member of the Los Angeles 
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Control of the Controllers Institute of 
America, and had formerly served as 
president of the New York City Con- 
trol as well as chairman of the national 
Admissions Committee of the Institute. 
Elected to membership in February 
1942, he held certificate number 2106. 


Theron G. Councilor, Vice President, 
Controller and Director of Copperweld 
Steel Company, Glassport, Pa., died 
March 3 in his home in Whitehall, Pa. 

A native of Michigan, Mr. Councilor 
graduated from George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. He went 
to Pittsburgh 23 years ago, serving as a 
conferee in the U. S. Internal Revenue 
ottice and later as an instructor at the 
University of Pittsburgh's School of 
Business Administration, until he be- 
came associated with Copperweld. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Dor- 
othy S. Councilor, and two sons, 
Charles and Theodore. 

A member of the Pittsburgh Control 
of the Controllers Institute of America, 
with membership certificate 1769, Mr. 
Councilor was also a contributor to THE 
CONTROLLER, his article entitled ‘On 
Basing Depreciation on Replacement 
Costs” appearing in the March 1948 
issue. 


Lawrence Henry Lund, Vice President 
and Treasurer of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, died suddenly March 14 
from a heart attack at his office in Pitts- 
burgh. He was 52. 

A member of the Controllers Institute 
of America, Mr. Lund held certificate 
number 221 by virtue of election in Sep- 
tember 1933. He served as a director of 
the Pittsburgh Control 1940-41 and as 
program chairman of the 1947 Midwestern 
Conference of Controllers. 

Born in Brooklyn, Mr. Lund had been 
an accountant with Paramount Pictures 
and was also with Triangle Film Company 
briefly before joining Westinghouse in 
1921 as a $25-a-week clerk in the account- 
ing department. He was hired to do a two- 
month job but stayed to become one of the 
firm's top officials. 

He was Auditor of the Westinghouse 
Electric International Company, New 
York, from 1921 to 1937, when he came 
to Pittsburgh, becoming Assistant Secre- 
tary and Assistant Treasurer of the parent 
company. In 1941 he was named Treas- 
urer and in 1945 Vice President. 

Mr. Lund was also Treasurer and Di- 
rector of the Turtle Creek & Allegheny 
River Railroad Company; Treasurer and 
Assistant Treasurer of Westinghouse Ra- 
dio Station, Inc.; and a Director of West- 
inghouse Electric International Company. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Marie 
V. Lund; two sons, Lawrence and Robert ; 
a daughter, Mrs. Bennet Fuller of Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; and his father, H. A. Lund 
of Brooklyn. 


NEW...and today’s outstanding 
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NEW MONROE ADDING-LISTING MACHINE MODEL 408-11-001 


Monroe presents its new 8-column electric 
adding machine with direct subtraction ... 
at a price that will appeal to every busi- 

ness familiar with Monroe high standards. 
The same brilliant performance ... the same 
sturdy, high-quality construction, and the 
same features that made the larger-capacity 
Model 410 an instant success. See and 
compare! Finger-ease keytops.. . no-glare 
colors... ‘‘Welvet Touch“ operation... and 
ample capacity for a wide range of work. 
Sold only through Monroe-owned branches 
and backed by a nation-wide factory-trained 
service organization. Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


CALCULATING - ADDING - ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Tenth of month preceding publication 





Position Open 
Treasurer 

Well known national concern specializ- 
ing in manufacturing and sale of electrical 
othce equipment needs experienced treas- 
urer familiar with duties pertaining to 
manufacture, sales, banking relations and 
other normal treasurer's duties. Preferably 
not over 40 years old with pleasant per- 
sonality and ability to deal successfully 
with company associates as well as others. 
Replies will be held in strictest confidence. 
Address: Box 924, THE CONTROLLER, 
One East Forty-Second Street, New York 
Gee ie a 


Positions Wanted 
Controller—Executive Accountant 


Executive accountant presently em- 
ployed offers: twelve years of heavy in- 
dustrial and diversified experience in 
executive capacity, functioning as part 
of top management group, and five years 
of public accounting experience as super- 
vising senior. Practical experience in- 
cludes executive committee functions, 
financial planning, salary administration 
and organization planning; development 
of manufacturing expansion, and cost fe- 
duction programs; developing, analyzing 
and interpreting costs, budgets, inventory 
and cost control, all phases of general ac- 
counting, internal auditing, systems, pro- 
cedures, taxes, financial and cost reports. 
Certified Public Accountant. Age 45. 
Salary $15,000-$18,000. Address: Box 
763, THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 
Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller—Executive Accountant 

Executive accountant offers many years 
of industrial experience in executive ca- 
pacity, functioning as part of top man- 
agement group with multiplant operations. 
Practical experience includes organiza- 


THE CONTROLLER 


tional and account planning; development 
of inventory controls and cost reduction 
programs; developing, analyzing and in- 
terpreting costs and budgets; general 
accounting, taxes, procedures,  insur- 
ance and the preparation of financial 
statements, operating reports and surveys. 
Member of Controllers Institute. Age 43, 
married, three dependents. Address: Box 
813, THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 
Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Financial Executive—Treasurer 
Controller 


Institute member seeks responsible po- 
sition requiring top executive ability. 
Thoroughly qualified in finances, costs, 
budgets, internal auditing, insurance, in- 
ventory control, credits and collections, 
and all phases of general accounting, fi- 
nancial cost and SEC reports. Twenty- 
five years of exceptional broad experience 
in handling complicated organizational 
problems, coordination of systems and in- 
ternal controls. Excellent record. Address: 
Box 862, THE CONTROLLER, One East 
Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller—Treasurer 


A Controllers Institute member, pres- 
ently employed, seeks challenging assign- 
ment as Controller, Treasurer, or Assist- 
ant to Senior Officer. Can arrange early 
availability. Would relocate. Broad na- 
tional, industrial experience, all functions; 
management level. Special fortes: organi 
zation, personnel procurement and train- 
ing, modern accounting techniques, sys- 
tems installations, procedure manuals, cost 
reduction, budgets, credits. Timely and ac- 
curate figures interpreted for manage- 
ment’s action. Effective controls painlessly 
applied. Educated Harvard—business ad- 
ministration, accounting, law. Age 45. 
Married. Salary dependent upon location, 
responsibility and opportunity. Address: 
Box 875, THE CONTROLLER, One East 
Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller—<Assistant Controller 


Institute member desires position as 
Controller, Assistant ControJler or other 
financial officer. He is Profit Conscious. 
His theme is PrRoFir INSURANCE. He ts 
accustomed to inc reasing profits in manu- 
facturing concerns by analysis of opera- 
tions and development of financial con- 
trols, cost systems, procedures, effective 
human relations, tax savings and _ better 
methods which give immediate data 
needed by executives responsible for 
sales, manufacturing and financial policy. 
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He is presently employed, college trained, 
45 years old, married and has three de- 
pendents. Address: Box 886, THE Con- 
TROLLER, One East Forty-Second Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller—Treasurer 


Member of the Controllers Institute, 
American Institute of Accountants, CPA, 
Attorney, B.S. in Business Administra- 
tion, interested in opportunity. Diversified 
experience includes fourteen years of au- 
diting, accounting, systems, and proce- 
dures. Especially interested in adminis- 
tration, personnel, and coordination. 
Presently assistant controller. Prefer to 
locate in South. Salary requirements 
$6000-8000 depending on location, re- 
sponsibility and opportunity. Age 36, 
married, three dependents. Address: Box 
900, THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 
Second Street, New York 17, New York. 


Controller—Cost Engineer 

Twenty-two years of heavy experience 
in development of accounting systems and 
controls in all phases, about equally di- 
vided between rubber goods manufactur- 
ing and paper converting. Factory work 
covers time and methods study, incentive 
plans, cost reduction programs, leader of 
supervisory training meetings, job evalua- 
tion and merit rating, safety, chairman of 
engineering programs for new construc- 
tion, production planning and inventory 
controls. Member of top Executive Ad- 
visory Committee. Responsible for insur- 
ance, and the preparation of all financial 
statements and reports. Record proves ex- 
ceptional ability to think constructively 
and persistence in follow through. Educa- 
tion continuous, business college, evening 
and correspondence courses. Married, 2 
children. Age 42. Salary $12,000-$15,- 
000 dependent upon location and oppor- 
tunity. Address: Box 911, THE CONTROL- 
LER, One East Forty-Second Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


Controller—Executive Accountant 

Institute member presently employed as 
Controller in branch plant employing 
over 1,000 persons, automotive industry. 
College graduate, 35 years old, has had 
both statt and operating experience. Pres- 
ent assignment includes general account- 
ing, cost accounting, budgets and cost 
control, receivables, payables, cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements, systems and 
procedures, etc. Long term with same 
company. Desires to diversify experience 
and secure responsible administrative ac- 
counting postion with attractive future. 
Salary $12,000 to $15,000. Address: Box 
917, THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 
Second Street, New York 17, New York. 





Treasurer—Controller 
Executive Assistant 

Aggressive member of top management 
group functioning as head of Finance and 
Control Divisions of large manufacturing 
corporation seeks similar position, or that 
of assistant to major executive. Wide, 
practical experience in management con- 
trol procedures, budgets, accounting, costs, 
taxes, systems, finance, credits, merchan- 
dising, manufacturing operations, and cor- 
porate matters. Excellent education, per- 
sonality, and appearance. Will relocate. 
Member of the Controllers Institute. Ad- 
dress: Box 918, THE CONTROLLER, One 
East Forty-Second Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 


Controller—Executive Accountant 


CPA, college graduate, 43, twenty years 
public and private accounting experience. 
Efficient administrator familiar with all 
phases of accounting, auditing, costs, and 
taxes. Prefer small southern or middlewest 
city. Address: Box 919, THE CONTROL- 
LER, One East Forty-Second Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


Controller, Treasurer, 
Management Controls Director 


Available immediately. Practical ex- 
perience in industrial and retail organiza- 
tions in executive capacities. Experienced 
in work with top management in account- 
ing and financial operations covering the 
development of manufacturing systems, 
distribution cost systems and product an- 
alysis, budgetary controls, general account- 
ing, property accounting, break-even sta- 
tistics and analysis, internal audit and con- 
trol, income taxes, etc. Includes organiza- 
tion planning and salary administration 
plans, management reports for all levels 
of authority and financial reports to top 
management. Member of the Controllers 
Institute and N.A.C.A. Location and sal- 
ary open. Willing to travel. Address: Box 
920, THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 
Second Street, New York 17, New York. 


Financial Executive 
Vice President-General Manager of 
Company, sales $114 million, secks over- 
all management or financial post. Sound 
background achieved in banking and in- 
dustry. Thorough knowledge of account- 
ing, credits, bank relations, Mature judg 
ment and ability to formulate financial 
programs in a changing economy. Har- 
vard Business School, specialized finance 
and accounting. Address: Box 921, THI 
CONTROLLER, One East Forty-Second 

Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Assistant Controller 


Available after 
Ten years experience in commercial, in- 
dustrial companies: textiles, petroleum, 
manufacturing, construction; developed, 


two wecks interview 








Due to constantly changing 


conditions the periodic review 
of all Pension and Employee 
Benefit Plans is advisable. 


When was your Plan last reviewed ? 


Consult 


PENSION CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
20 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 








analyzed and interpreted costs, systems 
procedures, inventory control, budgets ; in- 
ternal auditor and all phases of general 
accounting. Eight years public accounting 
experience, including five years as senior 
handling extensive audits: textile and 
steel manufacturers; industrials; realty 
company , department stores; insurance. 
Assignments covered time studies costs, 
reorganizations, financial reports and 
t-xes. Degree of Bachelor of Business Ad- 
ministration, age 35, married with one 
child. Address: Box 922, THE CONTROL- 
LER, One East Forty-Second Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. i 


Controller 


Member of Controllers Institute, age 
i9, offers executive ability developed dur- 
ing twenty-five years with two large man- 
ufacturing corporations, both with multi- 
plant operations. Fully capable of and 
experienced in directing all phases of ac- 
counting in industrial company. Presently 


employed as Controller. Available April 
15. Address: Box 923, THE CONTROLLER, 
One East Forty-Second Street, New York 
17, N.Y. 


Controller—Treasurer 


Controller and executive accountant 
with heavy industrial and utility experi- 
ence in executive capacities. Experienced 
in working with top management in fi- 
nancial and organization planning, cost 
reduction programs, interpreting costs and 
in the installation and operation of man- 
agement control techniques such as cost 
systems, budgets, inventory controls, and 
administrative, selling and factory systems 
and procedures as well as the organization 
and supervision of all activities within the 
controller's and treasurer's functions. Cer- 
tified Public Accountant. Age 40. Ad- 
dress: Box 925, THE CONTROLLER, One 
East Forty-Second Street, New York 17 
N. Y 
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OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 


Your Insurance 


Program designed to 


Protect and Conserve Assets 


ME 


includes s 


USINESSMEN who protect their assets with 
B fire, burglary, fidelity and other insurance should 
complete their program of profit-protection by insuring their 
Accounts Receivable . .. valuable assets at all times. 


With customer payments slowing down, it is now 
more important than ever to insure profits against credit losses. 


American Credit Insurance pays you when your customer can’t... 
lets you choose “tailored” coverage by insuring all accounts, 

a selected group or just one account . . . makes 

it possible for you to get cash for past due accounts. 


For information, phone the American Credit office in your city 
or write American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 
Dept. 55, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA PRESIDENI 


COMPANY 


=, of New York J 





GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


Se 


1947 Family Incomes 
Set $3,000 Average 


Average income of United States fami- 
lies was $3,000 in 1947, the Census Bu- 
reau has reported, adding that it was the 
highest figure up to that time. 

The bureau found that income was dis- 
tributed among the country’s 37 million 
families in this manner: 

Four million had under $1,000; six 
million had $1,000 to $2,000; eight mil- 
lion $2,000 to $3,000; eight million 
$3,000 to $4,000; four million $4,000 
to $5,000; three million $5,000 to $6,000; 
three million $6,000 to $10,000; and one 
million $10,000 or more. 

Thus only four million families—or 
slightly fewer than one out of each nine 
families in the country—had in that year 
the $6,000 which President Truman has 
suggested as the starting point for the in- 
come tax increase he has asked Congress 
to consider. 

The suggested tax increase itself would 
fall on still fewer persons, of course, since 
in about one out of each three cases, the 
bureau said, the family income was de- 
rived from “two or more paid workers in 
1947.” 

In one-fourth of the families women 
made 25 per cent or more of the family 
income, the bureau reported. 

More than two million families were 
supported entirely by female breadwin- 
ners, it added, commenting that employ- 
ment of wives was one of the reasons for 
the relatively high incomes of many fami- 
lies. 

Some 68 million individuals—about 
two of each three persons over 14 years 
received some income in 1947. The aver- 
age was $1,800. For men it was $2,200 
against $1,000 for women. 

Gains in wages and salaries were fe- 
corded in all industries from 1939 to 
1947, with farm wage-workers scoring 
the greatest relative gain—-from an aver- 
age of $300 in 1939 to $900 in 1947. 


“He willed his heart to science - - - and the 
last | heard, theyre still looking for it’’ 





Now a new, 


low-cost 


UNDERWOOD 
SUNDSTRAND 


Portable Posting 


Machine 


...@n amazing, compact, 


portable machine that will 
post your Accounts Receivable, Accounts 

Payable, General Ledger, Payroll and other records... 
and also do all of your miscellaneous figuring jobs 


Here truly is the real bookkeeping ma- 
chine value of this or any other year! 
Never before have so many automatic. 
time-saving features been combined in a 
posting machine ef so low a price. 


Now. this all-new Underwood Sund- 
strand makes machine posting practical 
and profitable for the smallest business 

-even those having but few postings 


per day. 


In addition to posting jobs. the same 
Underwood Sundstrand Portable Post- 
ing Machine can be used to extend on 
verify invoices. calculate discounts, fig- 
ure pereentages or do any other figur- 
ing job that involves addition. subtrac 
tion. multiplication or division 


AUTOMATIC OPERATION 
Chis new Underwood Sundstrand Port- 
able Posting Machine virtually “thinks” 
for itself... the interchangeable Control 
Plate tells the machine what to do and 
when todoit. There are | bdistinet auto- 
matic operations ineluding automatic 
printing of dates and descriptive sym- 
bole... automatic tabulation... auto- 


ry 


matic subtraction . . . automatic priunt- 
ing of debit and credit balances. All the 
operator does is set up the significant 
figures... the Underwood Sundstrand 
does the rest... 
ing application. Obviously, this mean- 


regardless of the post- 
more work in less time... no errors . . 
no fatigue... no necessity for selecting 
and depressing hey s for various pur poses 


SIMPLE TO OPERATE 

Notice, there are only LO numeral keys 

. arranged in logical sequence under 
the fingertips of one hand. No long train- 
ing period for operators. Your present 
office workers learn this machine . . 
develop a speedy “touch method” . 
after just a few minutes” practice. 


Underwood Corporation 
Adding Machines . . . Typewriters . . . 
Accounting Machines... Carbon Paper... 

Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y 
Underwood Limited. 135 Victoria Street 
Toronto 1. Canada 


Sales and Service Everviwhere 


see this new. revolutionary. all-purpose 
machine and OPERATE IT YOUR- 
SELF. Call your nearest: Underwood 
Representative for a demonstration or 
mail the coupon for 
complete. descrip- 
tive folder. today! 


nderwood Corporation, (Adding Machine Div 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, \. 
Please send me illustrated folder describing the 
w Model 81 13P Underwood Sundstrand Portable 
ing Machine 

















ee ee The integrity inherent in the name 
Allen-Wales on an adding machine is your 
guarantee of ACCURACY, SPEED and 
DEPENDABILITY—three factors essential 


iKoE-t-Ust-3e- Kol Cob avar-Volebbalemaat-Tel abba performance. 


ALLEN-WALES ADDING MACHINE DIVISION 
OF 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


444 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 








